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Schools Journal Embarks 


On New Publication Schedule 


front cover 
the Chicago Schools 
Journal will see that it carries the nota- 
“October” 


Careful readers of the 


f this issue of 


tion rather than the usual 


“September-October.” This small dif 
ference reflects a significant change in 
the publication policy of the only mag 
azine which reaches every teacher and 
the 


administrator in Public 


Schools. 


( ‘hicago 


For the school year 1958-59 and in 
succeeding years it is the plan of the 
Journal staff to publish eight monthly 
issues instead of the five bi-monthly 
issues published each year since 1948. 

These éight issues, appearing from 
October through May, will contain all 
the regular departments as well as 
articles and teaching tips of interest 
to classroom teachers. It is hoped that 
find the 


quency of publication of value to them 


readers will increased fre- 
in their work. 

Putting this new schedule into effect 
requires a threefold increase: more 
money, more effort on the part of staff 
members, and more manuscripts suit 
able for publication in_ the 
The first 


to be 


Journal, 
more money is expected 
forthcoming as a result of 
the efforts of General Superintendent 


Willis. Dr. Willis is 


apparently convinced of the value of 


Benjamin (¢ 


a magazine which allows teachers and 
supervisors freely to exchange ideas 
and publishes for the profession honest 
appraisals of how Chicago is perform- 


ing the task of educating its children, 
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The second requirement, that of addi- 
tional effort on the part of the Journal 
staff, is currently being met as a result 
of the good will and good natures of 
the several department editors and the 
staff secretary. Their former tasks will 
he increased about sixty percent by the 
work involved in the publication of 
three additional issues each year. 

It is hoped that the administrative 
officers concerned will be enabled by the 
1959 budget to do something for these 
people in terms of providing compensa- 
the per- 

for the 


either in income or in 


the 


tion 
centage of time allocated 
performance of their important tasks. 

\dditional manuscripts worthy of 
publication, the third requirement, can- 
not be provided by the administration 
or decreed by the Board of Education 
They must come from our readers. 
The magazine depends upon unsolicited 
articles from classroom teachers for the 
bulk of its articles. These reports of 
experimentation in the classroom and 
school, of units which have worked, of 
ideas which should be tried, impart to 
the Schools 


Journal whatever value it 


has for its readers. 
Weare pleased now to be publishing 
We shall, how 


ever, continue to do this only so long 


more issues per year 


as we can publish material worthy of 
the additional effort required to crowd 
three more Journals per year into al- 


ready busy reading schedules.—/. J. S 





New School Buildings-- 
How Different Are They? 


Facilities Must Be Adaptable 


To Curricular Change, Expansion 


Chicago is wearing a new look these 
days. The “city of broad shoulders” 
is becoming even more muscular, and 
there seems to be no end to its growth. 
Already America’s largest steel pro- 
ducer, its largest industrial research 
center, its largest transportation center, 
still “hog butcher for the world”, Chi- 
cago has its sights set on the goal of 
becoming the greatest city that man 


has ever known. 


Construction of more than 150 new 
school buildings and school additions has 
been authorized by the Chicago Public 
Schools in the period 1951-1958. Al- 
though these will not be enough to solve 
all school housing problems, they con- 
stitute a major revolution in school hous- 
ing in Chicago. Like the buildings they 
replace and like the many older build- 
ings still in use, their primary purpose is 
to house the educational process, but 
they do this in a radically different man- 
ner than their predecessors. Mr. Bon 
Jour, of the Division of School Popula- 
tion and Facilities Survey of the Chicago 
Public Schools, enumerates a number of 
the ways in which our new buildings dif- 
fer and offers insight into the process of 
planning such buildings. 
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Immense redevelopment projects are 
-Lake Meadows, 
Hyde Park-Kenwood, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Fort 


even now under way- 


and 
All together, a total of 
nearly 12,000 acres are presently sched - 
uled for An_ astronomical 
amount of money has already been 
spent for face lifting. Even more will 


Dearborn, 
many others. 


renewal. 


be invested in improvement in the next 
few years. As an the 
magnitude of this program, expendi- 
tures of over $1 billion have been made 


indication of 


for civic building and planning since 


1945. 


Public Schools Must Act to 
Keep Up with Growth 

It is significant that so many private 
and public bodies have thus indicated 
their confidence in Chicago's future. 
It is essential that this effort be under- 
written by equally positive action on 


the part of the city’s schools. 


Chicago is already the world’s most 
diversified educational center with three 
major universities, a major techno- 
logical institute, 23 theological semi- 
naries, the world’s largest art school, 
500 advanced 


approximately other 


Chicago Schools Jaurnal 





Chicago Public School Photos by Garstki 


New school buildings combine beauty with utility and simplicity. 


training institutions, and over 800 high 
Yet, 


would seriously suggest that this range 


and elementary schools. no one 


and diversification is adequate for the 
apparent needs of tomorrow. 

There is an obligation which accrues 
to a public school system, an obligation 
to its to the 
This 


can never be done by looking back or 


prepare students meet 


demands of a dynamic society. 


by being content with the present. 


Importance of Physical 
Facilities to Education 


Today, education must 


consist of 


more than Socrates’ dialectical dis 


courses in the agora or Mark Hopkins 
a log and a-student on 


the 


on one end of 


the other, although intimate ex 


change of ideas from teacher to taught 


must forever remain the fundamental 
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act of learning. Today, it is imperative 
that a- proper setting be provided for 
this activity, a setting which will both 
directly and subtly augment the efforts 
of the teacher and the learner. 

Most buildings ar designed to meet 
the needs of their immediate occupants 


cle 


signed, must not only meet the needs 


School buildings, when they are 


ot the 


thou 


immediate occupants but also 


presently unidentified needs of 


sands of future pupils and students, 
inost of them yet to be born, who must 
be prepared for life in a the 
like 


Imagine. 


society 


of which we can only faintly 


This is a goal which obviously ¢ 
rhe 


S¢ hools 


all 


never be fully realized best we 


can hope for is that the we 


design today will be so flexible, sé 


adaptable that, half a century 


hence, 





they will still adequately service the 
needs of the teachers and children they 
house. 


The Role of Teachers 
In School Planning 

It has been said, probably with more 
than a that 


everyone knows how to design a school 


modicum of accuracy, 


building. However, it probably would 
be closer to the truth to say that almost 
anyone can offer some useful ideas 
about the design of schools. This belief 
becomes particularly significant when 
the people in question happen to be 


school teachers and administrators. 


It does not necessarily follow that 
the man who wears the suit is the best 
judge of how it fits; nevertheless, if 
experience is to have any value, the 
people who live with a building ought 
to have reasonably good ideas about 
the quality of its design. 


This is not as much of a truism as 
it may appear to be. Even today there 
are those designers who resent any 
effort on the part of educators to in- 
volve themselves in school plani ng. 
Fortunately, they appear to be in the 
minority, and current literature is re- 
plete with admonitions by 


to the that 


architects 
end good schools can be 
produced only by cooperative effort 


between designer and educator. 


Cost Should Not 
Be Major Criterion 
‘Too the 


and administrators have been perfunc 


often desires of teachers 
torily dismissed as too visionary or too 
expensive when, in reality, they were 
neither. Probably the worst thing that 
can happen to school design is to ex- 
clude from it everything imaginative. 
Certainly, the cost of 


any part of a 


4 


school is the poorest criterion by which 
to judge it. 


No one would suggest that modern 
schools are cheap, and they are not 
cheap because many of their features 
are expensive. It is important to ques- 
tion cost ; it more important to question 
value. 

Many expensive items have become 


so essential to good school operation 


that their benefit far outweighs any 


monetary consideration. For example, 
architects and educators are beginning 
value of 


to recognize the real non- 


teaching areas and equipment. Cor- 
ridors are no longer regarded as simply 
traffic arteries; walls have come to be 
more than devices needed to support 
roofs and separate rooms ; lounges and 
terraces have acquired true educational 
significance. Because of the demon- 
strable relationship between illumina- 
tion and learning, new buildings contain 
effective lighting controls. In recogni- 
tion of the importance of art, music, 
and shop experiences, most school de- 
signs now incorporate specialized areas 
and equipment for such instruction. 
Despite the fact that they add consider- 
ably to the total cost of a building, 


these valuable 


facilities are such a 
reinforcement of the learning process 
that their price is of secondary import 


ance. 


New Techniques 
Help to Control Costs 

There is however another aspect of 
cost which is important. [E-xperimenta- 
tion and custom design are always ex- 
pensive, yet many items and features 
which were initially costly have be 
come less costly because of wide ac 
ceptance, increased 


production, and 


simplified methods of application. 
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Within recent years, for example, the 


production of materials needed for 


acoustic has so 


that 


treatment increased 
school designers have a_ rather 
wide choice of relatively inexpensive 


Where 


once only large, noisy areas were con- 


applications at their disposal. 


sidered for this type of treatment, 
sound control can now be economically 


provided for entire buildings. 


Many significant changes are being 
made in the design of school buildings. 
Structures now being built could not 
have been erected even a few years ago 
because the materials necessary to the 
implementation of the design were not 


then in Aluminum as a 


existence. 
sheathing material has become com- 
mon; large exposures can be provided 
with a reasonable degree of confidence 
because of the development of glass 
with a high resistance to breakage; 
plastics are becoming increasingly 
prevalent in the fabrication of desks, 
benches, wall and floor coverings, and 
other items where durability, appear- 


ance, and economy are important. 


Architects Rely on Educators 
For Basic Concepts 


The availability of material has al- 


ways affected design, and as new ma- 


terials have been designs 


produced, 
have changed. No small part of this 
change has been due to the imagina- 
and administrators 


tion of teachers 


who, with powers of persuasion pe- 
culiar to the dedicated, have urged the 
improvement of the buildings in which 


they work. 

Most of today’s architects have dem- 
onstrated that they can produce the 
facilities required by an expanded cur 
riculum and an evolving methodology. 


However, it is a mistake to expect an 
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architect to be an educator. Each is 
a discreet and highly specialized field. 
No architect can be expected to formu 
late a practical design until he has been 
made familiar with the specific require 
ments and expected utilization of the 
building. 


Many Older Buildings 
Must Be Retained 


The monolithic structures of a few 


generations ago with their outmoded 
and stereotyped materials and design 

buildings which do little but keep the 
who attend them warm and 
still but 
people who are sincerely interested in 
that 


tinued operation can be justified by 


children 


dry—are being used, most 


education recognize their con- 
little other than economic necessity. 
Chey are at that unfortunate chrono- 
logical stage when they are neither old 
enough to have acquired the distin- 
guished patina which comes with age 
and tradition, nor young enough to 
have the viable flexibility required by 
a transmutable pattern of occupancy. 

There is no quick and easy answer 
to the problem of school design. It 
is true that standards of sorts do exist ; 
it is equally true that, like all stand- 


ards, they must be interpreted and 


terms of 


School 


altered in the problem at 
buildings 


the 


hand must always 


remain as varied as needs of the 


children who attend them and as dis 


tinctive as the communities in which 


they are located 
School planners who tunction in con 
gested urban area 


that 


s have long realized 


so-called standards for building 
and site development have little pert 
nency to the problems faced in concen 


trated What is 


needed is a totally new body of litera 


population centers 


ture dealing specifically with the devel 





Modern interiors require a minimum of maintenance. 


opment of reasonable standards for 


schools in large cities 


Reality Requires Compromise 
With “Ideal” Concepts 


It is one thing to theorize that no 


school 
than 600 pupils, 


clementary 


should 


but quite another to 


house more 


implement the theory in certain sec- 
tions of Chicago where it would mean 
bloc k! 


No one could argue 


a school in every 


against the de 


sirability of a ten-acre site for a 500- 


capacity school, but it is difficult to 


justify the purchase of such an area in 
certain parts of the city where its cost 


may run over $4.00 a square foot. 


In view of the economic imprudence 


} 


of providing such expensive (although 
eminently desirable) sites, the Chicago 


Board of Education has with some 


success been attempting, wherever pos 


sible, to locate new schools in prox- 


6 


imity with city parks. In such in- 


stances, certain areas in the new build- 
ings have been made available for use 
by the Park District in return for the 
privilege of using a portion of the park 


for school recreation. 


Park-School Program 
Operating in Congested Areas 
This Park-School program is already 
in operation in 12 locations, eight other 
the 


stage, and approximately 20 more are 


locations are in developmental 
currently under consideration. In some 
the 


combination of 


cases results from the 


program 


existing schools and 


existing parks; in other instances new 
school sites have been purchased adja- 
More 


quently school sites and park sites are 


cent to existing parks. fre- 
developed simultaneously. Four schools 
are being planned for sites located in 


existing parks. 


Chicago Schools Journal 





In the past six and one-half years 
the Board of Education has, with funds 
from three $50 million bond issues, au- 
thorized the construction of 85 school 
buildings and 77 additions to existing 
buildings. These buildings range in 
operational scope from a small neigh- 


borhood four 


with 
million teachers 
college plant planned for the north side 


of the city. 


sche 01 
a $5 


primary 
classrooms to 


Private, Public Architects 
Provide Variety of Design 

In an effort to utilize the best talent 
available, the Board has augmented its 
own extensive Bureau of Architecture 


by the employment, to date, of 25 pri- 


vate architectural firms. Despite its 
size and urgency, this construction ac- 
tivity can scarcely be termed a crash 
program for, in only slightly dimin- 
ished degree, it will Fuite likely con- 
tinue for a number of years. Even 
with the current emphasis on speed 
and economy, the great body of skill 
and ability represented by these archi- 
tects has prevented monotony and stag- 
nation of design. 

When complete, the program made 
possible by the three bond issues will 
the 


schools by more than 100,000 pupils 


augment capacity of Chicago 


and students. Although this is a truly 
significant accomplishment, it must be 
remembered that sheer capacity is at 
best an incomplete criterion for the 
the final 
analysis, a school building is but a 
tool 


it is true 


evaluation of a school. In 
a most elaborate and costly tool 
the real value of which can 
be assessed only in terms of the degree 
to which it facilitates and improves the 
program of education it houses. 

This means that school designers and 


architects must, if their job is to be 
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done well, be aware of changing educa 
tional methodologies, of curricular im- 
provements and innovations, of cur- 
rent philosophy and, no less impor- 
tantly, of the interrelationship between 
their product and all the other tools 


employed in the educational process. 


How New Buildings 
Differ from Old 


To the uninitiated it sometimes ap- 
pears that, except for exterior design, 
schools have changed but little over the 
years. They are fond of pointing out 
that classrooms in new buildings are 
still, largely, rectilinear, with the chil- 
dren still arranged in neat rows and 
the teacher 
at the front. 


ensconced behind a desk 
This is sometimes true, 
but when it is the case, it is a matter 
of deliberate intent on the part of the 
teacher, not the result of such exter- 
nally imposed restrictions as fixed seats 


and unilateral lighting. 


Probably one of the most important 
developments of recent years has been 
the that a 
child is not simply a small adult—the 


type of thinking which a generation 


occasioned by realization 


or so ago caused children to be referred 
to as “little men” or “little women.” As 
a result, school buildings have become 
more child-centered and child-scaled. 
High ceilings have been lowered ; wide 
corridors have been narrowed. 


Equip- 


ment has been tailored, as much as 
possible, to the size of the child. Ar 
chitects, quite often at the behest of 
have 


teachers, begun to try to see 


through the eyes of a child. 
Not 


made no provision for the utilization 


too many years ago schools 


of movies and filmstrips. Now, in an 


ticipation of yet another instructional 


dimension, new buildings must even 





contain facilities which will permit the 


installation of television. 


Special Purpose Rooms 
Featured in New Schools 

In response to the principle that 
schools must educate the “whole child,” 
new buildings now contain libraries, 
gymnasiums, shops, adjustment suites, 
clinics, and a variety of other collateral 
learning areas only indirectly related 
to historic classroom operation. 


In an effort to bring the ‘‘outside”’ 


into the classroom because of its ob- 
vious esthetic and supposed educational 
value, windows have replaced walls, 
and growing areas have been provided 
in many classrooms and corridors. 
Modern research has resulted in im 
proved lighting, heating, and ventilat- 
ing installations in our schools. Where 
the incandescent bulb has not been re 
placed by the fluorescent tube, it has 
heen installed in fixtures which permit 
the control of brightness and intensity 
of illumination. Modern devices not 
and fresh 
air, but they are so designed that each 


only govern and mix heat 


room has its own set of 


temperature 
controls. Coal has, in new buildings, 


been replaced as a fuel by oil. 


Color and Flexibility 
Of Use Are Provided 


( ( le ir is 


being increasingly empha- 
sized in school design. No longer are 


classrooms uniformly 


painted in 
“schoolhouse brown”; the exterior of 
a school building is no more an un- 
Warm, 
rich, living colors have been introduced 
into 


broken expanse of red brick. 


classrooms through imaginative 


wall and floor treatment. 


The use of rigid steel framing per- 
mits the employment of an endless va- 
riety of design, an even more impor- 
tant advantage is that such framing re- 
sults in a high degree of expansibility 


and flexibility. 


Buildings Must Change 
With Educational Concepts 

These features allow an architect to 
provide for tomorrow’s curriculum in 
No doubt the 


need for imaginative improvisation will 


today’s school building. 


always be an essential element in effec- 
tive school operation, but insofar as 
ingenuity and economy will allow, these 
new school buildings provide adequate 
areas for every necessary function. 
This does not mean to suggest that 
the need for experimentation and re- 
search is over. The demands being 
placed on educational institutions to- 
The 


educational program carried on today 


day are greater than ever before. 


dwarfs that of even a few years ago 
and there is no doubt but that it will 


continue to expand 


As this expansion continues, the ar- 
chitects who design and the fabricators 
who equip school buildings must keep 
pace. This can be done only if pro- 


fessional educators recognize as ia 
prime responsibility the maintenance of 
constant communication with designers. 
It is not an overstatement to say that 
the future of this city, our nation and, 
very likely, the world depends on the 
competence, the skill, and the clarity 
of vision of those who design and di- 


rect the activity in our schools. 
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Who Selects Our 


Instructional Materials? 


How Books, Films, and 


Other Teaching Tools Are Chosen 


Little more than half a century ago 
the list of textbooks approved for use 
in all of the Chicago Public Schools 
contained some twenty books. 
10,000 titles of 


related materials are on the adopted 


‘Today 
almost textbooks and 
lists. The past few years have seen 
particularly substantial increases in the 
listings and the trend continues to gain 
momentum. This development is not 
due merely to the competitive efforts 
of new publishers in the field, but 
more significantly, stems from a shift 
in educational philosophy-—recognition 
of the need for a diversified approach 
to teaching and learning which does 


le textbook. 


Mate 
responsible for the formulation 


not rely solely on a sing 
rhe 


rials, 


Bureau of Instructional 
of such lists, is organized into its four 
divisions—-lextbooks, Libraries, Radio 
and Television, and Visual [ducation. 
The task of these divisions is to pro 
vide teachers with a wide range of 
modern materials, devices, and equip 
ment that will expedite learning, in- 
crease retention, broaden the scope of 
classroom experiences, and care for 
the wide range of individual pupil dif- 


ferences. 
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Intelligent Selection 

Requires Careful Co-ordination 
This objective can be achieved suc 

cessfully only through careful co-ordi 

nation with curriculum planning and 

though the 


and pupil requirements. 


identification of teacher 
A review of 
the operation of the divisions will de 
lineate the many services available to 
schools and will point up the vital par 
ticipation of teachers and administra 
the 


evaluation process 


tors in materials selection and 
Selection procedures for textbooks 


and 


integrated 


materials of instruction directly 


with textbooks are cen 
the 


a sample collection of al 


tered in the office of 


Bureau, 
oth 


teachers’ 


W here 
cially adopted textbooks, 

Althcugh the teacher remains the one 
indispensable teaching “tool,” no one 
would deny the importance to instruction 
of textbooks and a variety of other 
teaching resources. This makes the ques- 
tion of who decides which items should be 
purchased for use in our schools a crucial 
one. The answer to this question forms 
the basis of this article by Dr. Lewis, Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Instructional Ma- 
terials in Chicago schools. 





guides, workbooks. tests, integrated 


hilmstrips and recordings, manipulative 
materials, and similar items is main- 


tained for the use of educators and 


interested — lay persons. — Individual 


teachers, committees. pre-service and 
In-service classes use this reference col- 
lection to decide on new textbook pur- 
chases for particular schools,' to be- 
come familiar with available items in 
specialized areas of instruction, and as 
a resource for professional] improve- 


ment in connection with advanced 


training courses, 


Four-Year Cycle Allows 
For Careful Evaluation 

lhe four-year 
cycle in adopting titles makes 
sible 


employment of a 
it POs- 
for approximately one-fourth of 


all instructional materials to be re- 


viewed for possible adoption every 


year. Spacing-out the selection process 


in this manner permits thorough con- 


sideration of a large group of instruc- 


tional items annually, Schools are 


thus enabled to plan their purchases to 


coincide with the lists and edi- 


new 


four 
years to enable teachers to order ‘‘fill- 


tions are normally held firm for 


Ins” with identical pagination, illustra 
tions, and editorial content, This cycle 


Is detailed in the accompanying chart, 


lo implement this process each year 


“sequence Of important steps must be 


taken First, the various bureau and 


division directors are invited to suggest 


new sources of materials pertaining to 


thei special areas lhese leads are 


added to the names Ot more than &OO 
publishers on file in the Bureau of 


Pure hases and bid 


solicitations are 


mailed out as invitations to interested 
producers to submit their products and 


Contractual agreements. 


10 


Arrangements are then made for the 
appearance of publishers’ representa- 
tives before the evaluation coninittees, 
Sam- 
ple books are checked against the bids 
ancl 


if this Opportunity is requested, 
committee evaluation forms are 
prepared for each item submitted. 
Choosing Evaluation 
Committee Members 


Evaluation Committees are carefully 


selected for each general subject area 


involved. In appropriate instances 


combined groups of elementary and 
secondary staff persontiel are employed 
to insure articulation between the levels 
of instruction. District superintendents 
are invited to supply the names of one 
principal and two teachers for consid- 


eration for each committee to be 


formed. The lists of candidates from 
the eighteen districts are separated ac- 
cording to subject and. where they 
exist, the directors associated with in- 
dividual subject areas review their lists. 


A final selection js made in the Bu- 
reau of Instructional Materials to in- 


sure that citywide as well as grade 


The 


associate superintendents in charge of 


level representation is involved. 


Instruction inspect this slate prior to 


confirmation by the general superin 


tendent. 
The Bureau of ( urriculum Develop 


ment and the directors of pertinent 


activities are invited to send represen- 


tatives to meet with the separate com 


nuttees to discuss current as well as 


future needs in the materials area. 


‘Chicago schools follow 


a multiple adop 
tion system whereby 


several textbooks for 
a particular subject at a specific level are ap 
proved and individual schools or teachers may 
select the title which best suits a particular 
group of children. 
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Selections Made 
By Majority Vote 


Items are then selected and classified 


as basal texts, auxiliary texts, and sup- 


plementary or work materials on the 
basis of majority vote of the commit- 
tees. The resultant lists are numbered, 
priced, and printed by the Bureau of 
Purchases. The final compilation is 
submitted by the general superintend- 


to the Board of Education for 


adoption. 


ent 


After 


copies of the new lists are sent to all 


receiving Board approval, 


schools to enable them to plan pur- 


chases for the forthcoming budget 


year. A check-sheet accompanies the 


list, and each school is asked to indi 


cate areas to be considered for new 


textbook purchases. The completed 


THE ADOPTION CYCLE 
Summer 1958 Evaluation for 1959 Through 1962 Adoption 


ELEMENTARY 
(rt 
Home 
Music 
Gsuidance 
Miscellaneous 
Materials 
Health, Physical Education, 
Safety \id 


Mechanics 


Work 


and First 


Summer 1959 Evaluation for 
ELEMENTARY 
\rithmetic 


science 


Summer 1960 Evaluation for 
ELEMENTARY 
Geography 
History 
Integrated History and Geography 
Civics 


Social (General) 


science 
Pests 


Maps, Charts and Globes 


Summer 1961 Evaluation for 
ELEMENTARY 
Reading and Literature 
English 
Spelling 
Handwriting 
Dictionaries 
Speech Correction 
Remedial Reading 
Foreign Languages 
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Hicgu ScHoo. 
Art 

Industrial Arts 

Commercial 

Home 

( suidance 

Music 

Technical 

Health, Physical Education, 
Safety and First Aid 


1960 Through 1963 Adoption 
HiGu 


Biology 


Economics 


SCHOO! 


Chemistry 
Physics, Physical Science 
General 


Mathematics 


Science 


1961 Through 1964 Adoption 
Hicgu Scnoon 
Ancient and Medieval 
Modern History 
World History 


United States 


History 


History 
History 


Latin American 
Economics 

Civics 
Pests 
Maps, 


Charts and Globes 


1962 Through 1965 Adoption 
Hic 


English 


SCHOOL 


Literature 
Public 
Drama 


Speaking 


Journalism 
Remedial Reading 


Foreign Language 
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Members of a textbook selection committee vote to adopt a book. 


checksheets are filed in the Bureau for 


the use of the publishers’ representa- 
tives, who send sample texts, make per- 
visits, and demonstra- 


sonal arrange 


tions on the basis of this data, and 
schools are assisted in comparing and 
evaluating adopted titles to fill their 


special needs. 
Special interim evaluations and adop- 


the 


a deficiency in 


tions are arranged regardless of 


four-year cycle when 


a particular area becomes apparent. 


This situation may 


arise from the in 


troduction of a new course or when 


available materials prove to be inade 
quate. In the latter instance publishers 


are reque to have books written 


for a definite course or area lhe new 
Chicag 


th press this Fall, are « 


textbooks of » history, just off 


Xx unple s of this 


procedure 


some beginning college-level text 


books are currently being added to the 


lists. It is planned to expand this 


practice to provide for the classes for 


high 


considera- 


the academically gifted in the 
schools. 


tion 1s 


Similarly, special 


being given to the textbook se 
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lection designed for use in the upper 


grade centers. School personnel are 
invited to communicate with the Bu- 
reau of Instructional Materials to con 


sider problems in such areas. 


Special Division Directs 
Library Book Purchases 

The examination, evaluation, and se- 
lection of library materials for use in 
our schools is the major function of 
the Division of Libraries. 
both by 


Publishers, 


invitation and of their own 


volition, submit sample copies of books 
that 


may be appropriate for use in 


school libraries. 
\ representative committee of teach 


er-librarians from various schools is 
selected to work with the elementary 
school supervisors on the evaluation of 
these materials. ‘Throughout the year 


the committee reads as many of the 


new books as possible and evaluates 
each one using an appropriate form. 
If more than reads the 


one pers 11 


1 . . 
same book, several comments are re 
corded. 

The supervisors, in addition to read 


ing, check a number of bock selection 
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for critical reviews of the titles 
add this the record of 
comments. Among the aids consulted 


aids 
and data to 
are the American Library Association 
Booklist, Elementary English, Library 
Journal, The Horn Book, and the Sat- 
urday Review. 


Final Selection Based 
Upon Several Factors 
\round November 15 of each year 
the supervisors begin a systematic ex- 
1,000. titles 
From 


amination of 


some sub- 


mitted by publishers. these a 
selection of five to six hundred titles is 
made. The final determination is based 
on a number of factors. Among these 
are the opinions of the local readers 
and other reviewers; style, organiza- 
tion, format, and readability; the de- 
sirability of the contents ; and their ap- 
propriateness in terms of 
the 


Inasmuch as the 


Chicago's 


curriculum needs and individual 


interests of pupils. 
seeks to maintain a_ desir- 
the 


non-fiction and fiction at each grade 


division 
able balance in various areas of 
level, each title must also be considered 
in terms of the needs of the libraries 
at a particular time. 

The book committee also checks the 
Approved List of Library Books for 
past years and deletes any titles that 
found to be static on 


The 


list of titles for each year 1s interfiled 


are obsolete or 
the school library shelves new 
with titles on the approved list for 
sent to the 


bids 


approval. 


other years and is then 
and 


The 


new titles with their classification num 


Bureau of Purchases for 


Board of Education 


ber, reading grade interest level, 


and subject headings, are duplicated 
and sent to the elementary school li 
brarians. They comprise the current 


supplement to the Approved List of 
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Library Books for the Chicago Public 


Schools, from which all elementary 


school librarians select titles to order. 


High School Librarians 
Guided by Local Needs 

Although there is no closed list to 
which high schools are held, the Divi 
Libraries coordinates and as- 
the book 
selection at school 


sion of 
sists program of 


that 


library 
level. Each 
library is assigned a period of time 
during which librarians are required 
to check carefully the Library Journal 
and Booklist, noting titles which need 
additional consideration and for which 
sample copies should be requested. 
Each high school librarian is respons 
ible for reading and reviewing eight 
books during the year from 


the 


among 
review samples requested. Six 
schools are assigned the responsibility 
for mimeographing the reviews, which 
are distributed at workshop meet 
ings with representative high school 
librarians. 

The division is also responsible for 


compiling the Approved List of Peri 


High school librarians consult 
before ordering: new books 


with teachers 
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odicals and 
brings to the attention of high schools 


information 


for Elementary Schools 


regarding suitable peri- 


odicals for secondary level students. 


Housed in the Division of Libraries 


and available for examination to all 
school personnel are current materials 
submitted by publishers for possible 
use in elementary and high schools and 
the sample collection of books on. the 
\pproved List for Elementary Schools, 
classified and 


completely cataloged. 


Throughout the year teachers and 
librarians come in to examine these ma- 
terials and the high school librarians 
spend the major part of their work- 
shop meetings examining and selecting 


be Oks. 


Special Radio Programs 

Developed for Chicago Schools 
An important though relatively new 

form of instructional material is that 


presented for classroom use over 


radio and television. In Chicago this 
the 
Division of Radio and Television and 


its radio station WBEZ. 


is centered around the efforts of 


Film are produced 
for special purposes. 


locally 
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More than two-thirds of the material 
broadcast over Station WBEZ is writ- 
ten and produced by staff members of 
the division. An important source of 
suggestions for new programs is the 


teacher in the classroom who feels a 


definite need which can be served by 


a radio program. Such suggestions are 
frequently made to staff members at 
faculty meetings and on the utilization 
and evaluation blanks filled in by the 
teachers and returned to WBEZ. 


An example of such a program is 
the current Magic of Math series. A 
number of teachers requested that a 
program be built, not to “teach” mathe- 


but and 


matics, rather to stimulate 
arouse an interest in the subject. The 
middle elementary grades seemed to be 
the best potential audience. Forty-three 
intermediate grade classes listened to 
the program the first semester it was 
broadcast. It is anticipated that pro- 
gressive growth will take place with 
teachers handbook 


the addition of a 


to accompany the series. 
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Radio Programs Aid 
Foreign Language Teaching 
For some years the teaching of 
foreign languages has been of great in 
terest in the elementary grades. Station 
WRBEZ broadcasts two such programs 
lisiton Mimi and Espanol Elemen- 
tal. The French series is obtained from 
the National 


tional 


Association of [Educa 


Broadcasters: the Spanish pro 
gram is written »y a Chicago elemen 


school teacher. Three hundred 


tar 


sixty-two classes used the foreign 
language programs during the school 
year 1957-58. 


Sometime ago the social studies unit 
on Chicago was shifted to grade 4B. 
Teachers were hard pressed to find 
material on Chicago at that particular 
level. In order to fill this expressed 
need, the Division of Radio produced 
a series, This Is Chicago, to supple 
Three 


hundred sixty-seven classes reported 


ment the classroom instruction. 


listening regularly to the broadcasts. 


Frequently such other units as the 
ducation or 


Department of Special 
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Filmstrips must be carefully 
evaluated. 


the Division of Libraries will request 
time on Station WBEZ to present a 
program or Staff 


work with the representatives of the 


series. members 
cooperating department to make their 
presentation of maximum effectiveness 


for the radio medium. 


How Special Prograrns 
Are Produced Locally 


Many of the programs included in 


plans for 1958-59 were conceived, 


planned, and prepared as an outgrowth 
of conferences with specialists assigned 


to the Bureau of Curriculum. Teachers 


and principals critically evaluated sam 
ple programs of new series during the 


summer months, and new units of 


study currently under consideration for 


inclusion in study guides have been 


checked for topics to be Incorporated 


in the current broadcast series 


Programs from outside 


supplied 


sources on recorded tapes or record 


transcriptions have been carefully 


screened on the basis of their contri 


Many 


are outstandingly excellent, having been 


bution to the overall 


schedule. 
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selected as 
the 


grants-awards programs 


through Educational 


Television 
and Radio Center at Ann Arbor, the 


National 


Broadcasters, 


Association of Educational 


and other foundations. 


Films Constitute Major 
Instructional Tool 

The educational motion picture col- 
lection of the Division of Visual Edu- 
18,000 films and is 
one of the largest in the country. Last 
year 136,899 film bookings were sched 


uled for delivery to the schools. 


cation has almost 


3ased 
on demand, multiple prints of a given 
title are often purchased to serve more 
efficiently the many requests for certain 
popular productions 


As film producers release new titles, 
preview prints are sent to the Division 
of Visual :ducation. These new pro 
ductions are inspected to determine 
subject area involved and grade level. 
Arrangements are then made for teach 
ers and supervisors to view and evalu- 
ate the products. In this way a backlog 


334 


releases was built up during the year 


of evaluations of reels of new 
1957-58 for possible future purchase 
Subse 


363° addi 


tional prints of 84 titles already in the 


as funds become availabk 


quent acquisitions totaled 


library collection, and 56 prints of 32 


titles to keep the assortment in balance 


to set all areas of instruction. 


Wher records reveal sustained lrop 


offs in requests for certain titles, the 


films are reviewed to determine whethe1 
obsolescence or subject modifications 
have negatively 


One 


affected their useful 


ness. hundred and 


twenty-nine 


films were tested with this purpose in 
mind last year. 


Teacher Committee Aids 
Filmstrip Evaluation 

This summer several filmstrip evalu- 
ation groups of teachers were at work 
screening the latest productions in lan- 
guage arts, mathematics, science, and 
items 
will be added to the revised list to en- 


social science. Recommended 
large its scope. The Divisicn maintains 
a collection of filmstrips but encour 
ages individual schools to build up local 


libraries designed to serve the special 


needs in each building. 


The division also directs the work 


of teacher committees organized to 
evaluate high school science equipment 
for general science, biology, physics, 
and chemistry rooms and to assist in 
the 


selection of 


filmstrip-slide and 


motion picture projectors. 


From the foregoing review of pro 


cedures followed in the selection of 
the great variety of instructional ma 
terials purchased for use in Chicago 
schools, it becomes apparent that the 
teachers in the field are playing a ma 
jor role. This is as it should be, and 
it is a procedure which the 


Instructional 


Sureau of 
Materials intends to fol 
low and to foster. On the other hand 
personnel in the field have important 
and continuing responsibility in this 
area. The quality of instructional ma 
terials used in our schools depends to 
a large degree upon the suggestions, 
criticisms, and judgment of all teachers 
and those 


selection committees 


especially who. serve on 
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Using Magazine Articles 


As a Stimulus for Writing 


Articles Serve as Good 


Models of Expository Prose 


From the grades to college, instruc- 
tion in writing usually includes the 
teaching of spelling, usage, sentence 
Often 
a culminating activity is the writing 


construction, and paragraphing. 


of a long paper. 


A highly satisfactory and practicable 
form for this writing is the kind of 
article appearing in magazines for a 
general audience. [Examples would be 
articles in Readers’ Digest, This Week, 
Parade, 


so on up the “brow” levels to Harper's 


Saturday Evening Post, and 
and above. 


Magazine Articles Serve 
As Models for Writing 


Using such articles as models for 
pupils’ writing has a number of ad 
vantages. Acceptable magazine articles 
are as limitless in number as they are 
accessible; their readability is of suf 
ficient range to enable pupils of vary- 
ing degrees of reading achievement to 
have a large number of selections to 
read and study. The variety of subjects 
dealt with is assurance that there is 
something for almost any active and 


potential interests pupils have. 
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The 


clear 


writing, characteristically, is 


and accurate. There is_ vast, 
carefully-checked research behind re- 
portage in reputable major magazines. 


The 


nized is usually transparent and there- 


way in which articles are orga- 


fore readily taught; and the simple, 
clear, straightforward style is useful 
and one that even average pupils can 
acquire.’ 


‘Norman Podhoretz, a literary critic, sug- 


gests some of the values of this literary form 


in “The Article as Art,” Harper's Magazine, 
July, 1958, pp. 74-81 


Getting junior and senior high school 
students to write papers in which they 
organize facts and present “exposition” 
is difficult—in part because of their tend- 
ency to copy from printed sources and in 
part because they do not know how to 
go about writing in this form. Mr. Finder 
demonstrates how magazine articles can 
be studied as a means of analyzing the 
nature of expository writing and the way 
in which writers gather and organize 
Though Mr. Finder is a 
teacher of English at Fenger High School, 


their materials. 


teachers in the upper elementary grades 
will also find his suggestions practical. 
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Questionnaire Used to 
Analyze Articles 

Helping pupils discover what articles 
are and how they are written is a good 
way to begin. 


the 


Kach pupil can be as- 


signed reading of an article at 
home in a magazine he has. Ask him to 
bring his magazine to class the follow- 
ing day. In class have the pupils write 
replies to a relevant questionnaire ; 
then hold a discussion of responses to 
it. The following questionnaire has 


proved useful in my classes: 


After stating the title and the 
f named) of the articl 

the title and 
which the 


author 
you have read, 
date of the magazine 


article appeal 


reply to this 
questionnaire 


] What 


you intormation 


subject does the article give 


about 


Explain whether the author is 


con- 
facts 


cerned mainly with 


presenting 
or with presenting his opinion? 


| <plain the 
author 


that the 
obtained his 


various Ways 
seem to Nave 


intormation 


Explain the way or 


author 


that the 
has organized his information. 
Does the article 
carry the 


ways 
seem to “move,” to 
reader along step by step 


in a certain Way 


What new 


acquired 


explain how 


ideas, if any, have you 


from your reading of the 


article 


Did you acquire a 
a different 


changed attitude, 
point of view or an 1n 


appreciation of the 


creased subject 
of the article a a result of 


reading? If so, « 


your 
plain 


Discussion Produces 
“Rules” for Writing 


Information elicited from the fore 


going questionnatre forms a basis for 


the group’s arriving through discussion 


at some basic ideas as to what an 


article is (items 1 and 2), how to write 


one (items 3 and 4), and what effects 


articles may have on readers (items 5 
Discussion of a few 


and 6). short, 
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interesting articles that may be read 
orally to the class helps eliminate mis- 
conceptions and helps pupils to dis- 
cover some pertinent characteristics of 
an article. 

The group is thus led to make six 
(1) 


An article is a piece of writing that 


“discoveries” concerning articles: 
gives information about a subject. (2) 
Generally, an article consists mainly 
of facts; the writer’s opinion is usually 
subordinate to the factual presentation. 
(3) The 


sources 


writer often uses diferent 
for getting his information: 
face-to-face interviews, telephone in- 
terviews, first-hand observations, per- 
sonal experiences, standard reference 
works, newspapers, magazines, and 
(4) 
the writer organizes and presents his 


that his 


other printed sources. Usually 


facts in such a way article 


achieves an effect of and 


pace as it is read. (5) Asa rule, articles 


movement 


are based mainly on “live” sources 

interviews, direct experiences, and first- 
hand observations. (6) An article may 
present new information to the reader 


and may have the effect of changing 


his attitude toward the topic. 


Writing from Experience 
Rather Than from Reading 

With an understanding of the above 
ideas, pupils have a good background 
for undertaking the writing of an 
article. Just about any topic is accept- 
able so long as it is manageable in 
scope and is one that the pupil can in- 
vestigate by using live—not printed 


sources. \ more advanced version of 


this assignment may include the use of 


printed sources as background mate- 


rial. But data from live sources should 


be dominant. Otherwise, there is a 


danger of conscious or unconscious 


plagiarism. 
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The topics my pupils usually choose 
follow certain patterns: 


Stories behind local stores, plants, and 


omces 


Explorations of certain occupations. Typi- 
cal titles are: A [ 
Nurse, 
Dentist, 


Day in the Life of a 
Doctor, Bus Driver, Cosmetologist, 
Housewife, Steelworker. 


Opinion surveys (What teenagers think 


of women drivers, steady dating, foreign 


cars, Sunday openings of auto salesrooms. ) 


Interviews with interesting people in the 
( People 


who 


community who have attained 


SUCCESS, have 


overcome handicaps, 


who live in a family of thirteen children. ) 


Descriptions of processes based on first 


hand observations (How Potato 


Are Made, Vertical 


Prudential Building.) 


Chips 


Transportation in the 


Articles on 
institutions 


certain organizations and 
based on first-hand experiences, 
( Little 


Fight, 


interviews 
Mexican Bull 
Movement, A 


and on 
League Baseball, A 
The Credit 


Scout Jamboree. ) 


observations, 


Union Boy 
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Finding a Suitable 
Organizational Framework 

I find it a good practice to provide 
average groups with a single, organiza 
tional framework for their articles. 
Gaskill, a 


has suggested 


Gordon free lance writer, 
an organizational plan 
that is useful for presenting nearly any 


The 


suggests may be compared to a train 


mass of facts. framework he 


pushing a snow plow: 


The snow plow. An inviting opening or 
lead, designed to catch the reader’s interest 


The locom 
article A 
article 
after the 
a logical transition. 


tive. The powerhouse of the 
brief what the 
immediately 
i mnected with it by 


t 


ummary ol 
covers This comes 


lead an 


The string of car 
article It 
facts, and 
ing to 


he main part of the 
contains the details, anecdotes, 
figures, “with one subject lead 


another by mooth transition 


corresponding to the couplings between 


railroad cars 
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The caboose. The end of the article 


which may be clever but this is not essen- 
tial. The reader should feel that the article 
is “rounded off” at the end, however.? 
The “snow plow” and “locomotive” 
from an article written by an average 
ninth what this 


grade girl suggests 


type of writing is like: 


Today’s Woolworth Store 
From seven-thirty in the morning until 
five-thirty in the evening, Woolworth’s is 
like Grand Central Station. The Wool- 
worth store at 9053 South Commercial 
Avenue is different from the dime store of 


yesterday. Seeing what an average day in 


the store is like will show the difference 


Articles Are Not 
Impressionistic Essays 

A distinguishing feature of the ar- 
ticle is that it is an array of data pre- 
sented in a story-line form. A merely 
impressionistic treatment of a subject 
may more appropriately be called an 


essay rather than an article. 


In this pupil’s article the collection 
of facts are appropriately presented in 
“the string of cars”: the name of the 
manager, how long he has been with 
Woolworth’s, 
been in the present store; the dimen 
sions of the store (165 feet deep, 135 
feet 


and how long he has 


wide); how the store is lighted 


(with fluorescent fixtures); when the 


store was built (about five years ago). 
Othe 


facts: 85 employees, 40 count- 


stock of 50,000 items, and the 


of prices, the complex lunch 


counter operation (on the left side of 
the store) and so on. 


The “caboose”: “. . . the dime stores 
of today should no longer be called 
dime stores. They are most likely to 
be called department stores because of 
the great range of that 


ae 


items are 


Discussion of Efforts 
Offers Means of Evaluation 
Completed articles may be presented 
to the class orally by their writers. It 
is desirable to have the more able pu- 
pils give theirs first. This procedure 
allows the less able to have an oppor- 
tunity to note what standards have been 
set and to revise their articles to meet 
these standards. Class discussion should 


follow each presentation. 


The teacher may read and evaluate 
those aspects of the presentation that 
are primarily seen rather than heard — 
punctuation, 
and the like. 


spelling, paragraphing, 


Besides its contribution to the teach- 
ing and learning of writing, this kind 
of learning activity has other values. 
One is that it demonstrates to pupils 
the interest and value of finding and 
data as a basis for 


using relevant 


making statements. 


2 Adapted from Gordon Gaskill, “Anecdotes 
Make the Article,” The Writer, August, 
1956, pp. 221-22. 


Significant problems are solved only by significant action; signifi- 
cant action does not take place in an atmosphere that reflects the 


feeling that we need change none of our values, give up none of our 


luxuries, offer no more of ourselves personally. 


— Samuel B. Gould 
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The Need for Religious 


Orientation in Public Schools 


Protestant Group Decries 


Trend toward Secularism 


In recent months much has been said 
the 
education in the public schools of the 
United States. With the launching of 


Russia’s satellite many advocated that 


and written about program of 


greater emphasis be given to mathe- 
matical and scientific studies, partic- 
ularly in the physical sciences. Others, 
however, have pointed out that merely 
increasing knowledge of and interest 
in the material things in life is not 
sufficient. A recent issue of the Satur- 


day | 


by Harvena 


vening Post contained these lines 
Conrad Richter: 


Outer Doubt 


While in the race 
lo save our face 


Why don’t we conquer inner space 


For years public-school educators 
have analyzed the programs of educa- 
tion in the 


the 


schools and have pointed 


out to public that the schools 
are dealing with fundamental human 
values. The report of the Educational 
Policies Commission in 1951 on Moral 
and Spiritual the Public 
Schools, Yearbook of 


the Department of Elementary School 


Values im 


and the 26th 


Principals entitled Spiritual Values in 
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@ Edward H. Stullken 


the Elementary Schools are 
of the that 


illustrative 


fact educators have tried 
to assure the public that the schools 
are upholding standards before chil 
the 


dren and youth consonant with 


principles enunciated by a_ religious 


heritage. 


The subject of this article is contro- 
versial. Of that there is no doubt. But 
the question of whether there should be 
a secular or a religious orientation in 
the public schools is one which teachers 
need to know and think about. The 
Schools Journal asked Dr. Stullken, chair- 
man of a group which has produced the 
recent policy statement on the subject 
for the Church Federation of Greater 
Chicago (a Protestant organization), to 
introduce’ the question by presenting the 
views of that group. His article calls 
for a definite religious orientation in our 
schools without sectarian bias. Further 
discussion from other groups or individ- 
vals will be welcomed. Particularly in- 
teresting would be discussions of how 
such an orientation might be achieved. 
Dr. Stulken, principal of the Montefiore 
School, has been a distinguished con- 
tributor to the Journal over a period of 
many years. 





Everyday School Activities 
Have Religious Implications 

There are religious implications in 
most of the guidance functions of the 
public schools, in the influence of re- 
ligiously motivated teachers and prin- 
cipals, and in religious sources and 
references found in the traditional cur- 
ricular the 


The effective presentation of subject 


material used in schools. 
matter, as it relates to the heritage of 
the American people, cannot ignore the 
religious implications and the cultural 
significance of the Judaeo-Christian 
tradition. 


From the standpoint of the churches 


the debate over the relationship of 
religion to education and over relation- 
ships of various churches to the public 
schools has been pursued with new 


vigor in the past decade. 


Protestant Group Issues 
Policy Statement for Study 


The Department of Christian Edu- 
the 
Greater Chicago (Protestant) has been 
at work on 
1949, 


cation of Church Federation of 


policy since 
the 
the establishment of a Commission on 
The 


have re- 


questions 


and Federation approved 
Religion and Education in 1950. 


efforts of this Commission 
sulted in the preparation and recent 
publication of A Policy Statement on 
The Relation of the Churches to the 
Public Schools and The Place of 
Religion in Education. This policy 
statement has been given provisional 
approval by the board of directors of 
the Federation and is now being cir- 
culated school 


among administrators 


and church leaders for study and 


comment. 


The policy statement was written by 


a committee of the 


Commission on 
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Religion and Education, a committee 
composed of Protestant clergyman, 
The 


was reviewed 


educators, and 
of the committee and 
amended by the the 


Commission before its adoption for 


laymen. work 


members of 


publication. 


The authors of the policy statement 
recognize that there are four agencies 
responsible for the character growth 
of children and youth—the homes, 
the the and the 
communities; but while all four of 
these are fundamental to the total edu- 
cational process, their policy statement 
focuses attention upon the schools. 


churches, schools, 


Statement Decries Trend 
Toward Secularism in School 

The policy statement contains six 
sections. The first section sketches the 
historical forces which have separated 
public education from church control 
and points out the trend toward secu- 
larism which is now giving concern to 
The 


statement might well be used to bring 


both churchmen and schoolmen. 


about conferences and discussions be- 


tween churchmen and schoolmen on 


the issues raised. 


Section II contains five policy af- 
firmations regarding public education. 
They are: 

1. Public education is sound in principle 
and should have the 
of the Churches.! 
The Churches and their members 
should accept their full share of re- 


sponsibility for the welfare of public 
education. 


active support 


3. The Churches should expect the pub- 
lic schools to base their policies and 
practices on ethical principles and to 


‘As used in the document the term 
“Churches” applies to the various Protestant 
denominations which comprise the Church 
Federation of Greater Chicago. 
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recognize that these principles are 


derived from religious faith. 


Public school policies and practices 
must conform to a sound theory of 
separation of Church and State. 


Public schools have an obligation to 
recognize that God is the ultimate 
sanction of ethical and_ religious 
values. 


The third section of the statement 


states three propositions that are be- 
lieved to be essential to sound theory 


and practice of the separation of 


Church and State as it relates to the 


public schools. These propositions are: 


1. There is to be no established Church, 
nor can there be any kind of pre- 
ferred status or financial support for 
any church. 


There is to be no interlocking of the 
respective jurisdictions of State and 
churches. 


The separation of the Churches and 
the State does not preclude coopera- 
tion between the 
institutions and the 
institutions. 


free 
State and its 


Churches as 


The bearing of these propositions upon 
parochial schools is spelled out in con- 
crete terms and the welfare arguments 
made on behalf of public tax money 


for parochial education are analyzed. 


Fighting Secularism 
On a Non-Sectarian Basis 

Section IV sets forth a careful dis- 
tinction between a functional approach 
and the theo- 


to religion sectarian, 


logical, doctrinal, dogmatic, or eccle- 


siastical understandings of religion. 
The Policy statement points out that 
by making this distinction it is possible 
for public schools to take a positive 
attitude toward religion, and to do all 


should be 


now 


that properly expected of 


them. Schools attempt to do 
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this when they emphasize moral and 
spiritual values. 


It further states that its purpose is 


‘on the one hand to resist any possible 


trend toward a non-religious view of 
life, and on the other hand to resist 
any attempt to dominate public schools 
with a sectarian view of life.” 
Section V 


the policy 


ways in which 


suggests 


statement can be imple 


mented at local church, denominational, 
levels. 


short bib 


community, and 


A final 


liography of the more significant writ 


metropolitan 
section contains a 
ings by men of different religions on 
the questions discussed in the pamphlet. 

The 


with the hope that it will arouse serious 


document has been submitted 


and even vigorous discussion, and that 


it will cause both churchmen and 


schoolmen to think more deeply about 


this important matter 





A Program of Orientation 


For Foreign-Born Pupils 


Komensky School Has Special 


Classes for Parents, Children 


At the present time Chicago has an 
increasing number of children enroll 
ing in its schools who are unable to 
speak English. Coming from countries 
with cultures and customs different 
from those of America, they present a 
very definite challenge to the schools 
which must plan and organize suitable 
programs to meet their specific needs. 

Komensky school is one of the Chi 
cago schools faced with this problem of 
trying to fulfill the needs of children 
who are culturally and linguistically 
different. One-fifth of its student body 
was born in foreign countries ; another 
one-tenth has parents born outside of 
the United States. 


that in 


\ survey indicated 


one-fourth of the homes a 
foreign language is spoken: Spanish, 
Polish, 


Johemian, Italian, Hungarian, 


German, Serbian, Croatian, 
French, 
Greek, or Tagalog. Regardless of na- 
tionality background, the children are 
struggling to adapt themselves to the 
school, the community, and the Ameri- 


can way of life. 


Special Class Established 
To Teach English 


In June, 1957, we began to make 


plans at Komensky to meet the needs 
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of our language-handicapped children. 
Naturally, the establishment of a spe- 
cial class in which to teach English 
loomed large as a first step. Through 
the ccoperation of the district super- 
intendent we secured the authorization 
of a special service teacher and in 
September began our class for the non- 
Knglish speaking students. 

This marked the beginning of an 
orientation project designed to meet 
the pressing needs of the newcomers 
to our school and community and di- 
rected toward the adjustment of both 
the children and their parents. 

A great deal of work and planning 
were involved in setting up this pro- 


gram for these foreign children. Deci- 


Chicago is currently experiencing its 
largest wave of inmigration of foreign 
born pupils since the 1920's. As in the 
past, special emphasis must be placed on 
teaching them the English language and 
helping them to acclimate themselves to 
a new culture. How this is being done 
at the Komensky School and, more 
uniquely, what is being done for the 
parents of such children are the subjects 
of this article. Miss Cooney is principal 
at Komensky. 
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Foreign born children learn to speak English through the oral approach. 


sions had to be made concerning the 
scope of the program, the number of 
children involved, objectives, organiza- 


tion, methods, materials, and resources 


Pupils Attend Their 
Regular Classes Also 


sy Oct yber 


we had twenty-eight 
children meeting with the orientation 
teacher twice a day in groups of from 
five to seven students. These children 
remained in their regular class the rest 
of the day. This type of organization 
provided almost individual help in 
English, plus the benefit of part-time 
attendance in regular classes with their 
age-grade group. In February this 
group was increased to fifty children 
with the more advanced remaining in 
the orientation room only one period a 


day. 
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The 


children 


orientation the 
What 


was accomplished was largely due to 


program for 


was most rewarding. 


the personal qualities and professional 
ability of the particular teacher. \ll 
teachers must have patience and gen 
uine interest in individual development, 
but the teacher who works with non 
Inglish speaking children must possess 


these attributes to a 


greater degree 


than one who works with a group of 


english speaking children. 


Many who are. ignorant of our lan 
guage are confused, timid, embarrassed, 


bewildered, insecure or even belliget 


ent. Thus, no matter how irritating 


the situation, it is imperative that the 
teacher be patient and kind. Ou 
teacher has these qualities, and in ad 


dition, she has the teaching ability to 
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the 
enthusiasm. 


stimulate 


group to interest and 


Nature of Instruction 
In Special Class 
When a non-English speaking chlid 
arrives at Komensky school, the special 
service teacher establishes rapport with 
him through personal interviews. Chil- 
dren of the same family are usually 
interviewed simultaneously. The pur- 
pose of these conferences is to discover 
the extent to which the child under- 
stands or speaks English and to de- 
velop in the child a sense of security 
in his new environment by making 
a friend of who 


someone expresses 


sympathetic understanding. 
Until a 
number of basic English sentence pat- 


few hundred words and a 


terns have been learned through di- 
verse and repeated sensory experiences 

hearing, speaking, feeling, seeing, 
tasting smelling, and doing — no read- 


Whenever 


new 


ing is presented. feasible, 


introduction of ideas is made 
through the use of concrete objects 
which help to clarify the meaning of 
concepts being developed. These in- 
clude toy objects, demonstrations, ges- 
tures, pictures, line drawings, charts, 
bulletin boards, flannel boards, chalk- 


board, film, filmstrips, phonograph 


records, songs, 


poems, and 


games, 
trips. 


Initial Instruction 
Approach Is Oral 

The initial approach is always oral. 
After much discussion, some correlated 
reading is attempted. The reading is 


again discussed and a few sentences 


the blackboard, 
and copied. Some key words relating 


are written on read, 


to the unit of learning are presented 
as a spelling list. These key words are 
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later used as a guide in reiterating 
orally and in writing what has been 
learned. 
During the past year the following 
areas of learning were explored: 
Know yourself: 


Identity of parts of 
cleanliness and health. 


body, habits of 

Know your family: 
Identity of its individual members and 
the contribution each makes to the 
family welfare. 

Know your home: 


Parts of the house, 
and furnishings. 


rooms, furniture, 


Know your school: 


Physical plant and personnel; what each 
contributes to the and to the 
child’s welfare. 


school’s 


Know your community: 


Social, recreational, and cultural facilities 
available. 


Progress Measured 
On Individual Basis 


Progress is measured subjectively, 


for the most part by the teacher’s 


knowledge of the child’s present fa- 
cility in the English language as com- 
pared with his ability when he was first 
enrolled in this program. 


Comments 
from the regular classroom teachers 
that the the 


foreign-speaking children has improved 


indicate attendance of 
and that they show greater willingness 
to participate in classroom activities 
since these classes were instituted. 
Progress for the more advanced pu- 
pils has been measured by successive 
reading and arithmetic tests admin- 
istered by the adjustment teacher in 
January and again in June. Breaking 
through the psychological and emo- 
tional barriers which keep the child 
from may take 
months for certain individuals but how 


expressing himself 
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rewarding to one’s efforts the first time 
he says, “Good morning, Mrs. Jones,” 
“This is your book, Mrs. Smith,” or 


“Please may I sharpen my pencil?” 


It is important to note that while 
we recognized that teaching non-Eng- 
lish speaking children to speak, read, 
and write English was all-important, 
we were still aware that it was but a 
means to an end. The ultimate goal 
is to help these children to live rich 
and full 


to American living and learning by 


lives, to become adjusted 


developing wholesome attitudes, and 


appreciations. 


Orientation Needed 
By Parents as Well 

In order to round out this program 
for the orientation of our foreign-born 
pupils we recognized the need to in- 
volve the parents. No school program 
will operate effectively for very long 
without parental understanding, inter 
est, and cooperation. It will be of little 
avail if the child is taught to speak 
English in school and then speaks only 
the 
child becomes integrated into the com 


a foreign language at home, if 


munity at the expense of the relation- 
ship with parents who cling stubbornly 
to their old customs. 


schor i], 


the the 


teacher association and various neigh 


Through parent 


borhood organizations we 
the 


sought to 


make parents aware of existing 
facilities for adults: the evening classes 
conducted for adults in English, classes 
in citizenship as well as in _ specific 
skills the 
increase his earning power. In addition 


to these 


which assist newcomer to 


services, Komensky school 


began a daytime class in English for 


adults. We were successful in encour- 


aging the parents to enroll in these 
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classes and to take advantage of the 
opportunities offered by various city 


agencies. 


School Takes Part 
In Community Orientation 

Since our neighborhood is changing 
and many different groups are entering 
our school and community, we felt that 
something should be done to welcome 
these newcomers, to make them feel a 
part of the community, to enlist their 
help and cooperation in maintaining 
the the 


This would require organization, not 


standards of neighborhood. 
against the newcomers, as is too often 


the case, but organization to pro 
mote the acceptance and absorption 
into the life of 


of these newcomers 


the community. 

The 
neighborhood organization called the 
Neighbors groups 
which helped with this part of the 
The P. T. A. 


drive to encourage the foreign new 


Komensky P. T. A. and a 


Pilsen were two 


project. conducted a 
comer to join the group. They helped 
with the translations of all reports and 
forms, 


home-school communications, 


and publicity. 


Newcomers Apprised 
Of Community Services 


Pilsen Neighbors, which is perhaps 


the strongest cohesive force in the 


neighborhood, functions in areas of 
education, law and order, health, youth 
services, and neighborhood conserva 
tion. Asa part of this total community 
program, this organization works with 
all the agencies and institutions in the 


About a 


Was 


area. year ago a new com 
called the Inter 


Agency Committee to explore the pos 


mittee formed 


sibility of a more coordinated program 


of service. 
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Both the school and the Pilsen 
Neighbors carried this orientation pro- 
gram one step further and sought to 
convey this information to the people 
of the community and to explain the 
services of these agencies and institu- 
tions especially to the 


foreign new- 


comer in the community. 


School Helps to Publish 
A Community Handbook 
both 
collaborated on a handbook, providing 


To accomplish _ this, groups 


information about the school and the 


community and written in 


The 


section explains school organization, 


ineglish, 


Spanish, and German. school 


boundaries, attendance 


requirements, 
services, policies, and procedures, all 
of which 
to the 


section 


and unfamiliar 


The 


a directory of social 


are strange 


newcomer. community 
includes 
service agencies prepared to help the 


newcomer moving into the neighbor 


hood to adjust comfortably to big city 


We hope it will help him find 


living 


a job, a place to live, and will answer 
questions about churches, hospitals, and 


the like. 


By the Spring of 1958 we had a 
well-organized program for both the 
children and their parents in operation 
at Komensky school. Our projects for 
the foreign newcomer have been emi- 
nently successful from the viewpoints 
of students and classroom teachers. 
It was considered so vital that plans 
were made to the program 


through the summer in connection with 


continue 


the summer social center operation. 


In evaluating the orientation pro- 


gram as it enters its second year, 
we find two important outcomes: the 
foreign newcomers are becoming. in- 
creasingly able to communicate in the 
language of their 


new environment 


and they are acquiring a familiarity 


with the customs and mores of their 


surroundings which tend toward a 


more satisfactory personal and social 
adjustment. 


The schools can’t teach children all there is to know about 
the relationships of nations, about the intricacies of hard 
and easy money policies, about parity prices for farmers 
and about the lethal mists that have been loosed upon the 
world. But the schools can do a very great deal to teach 
children that their own ideas are good and worth having 
and expressing, even in the face of disagreement. 


— Adlai E. Stevenson 
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Some Practical Considerations 


Concerning School Assemblies 


Assemblies Are Important Enough 


To Require Careful Planning 


Since school assemblies express the 
philosophy of the school to the com- 
munity through the interaction of the 
best talents of the administrator, teach- 
ers, children, and parents, it is desir- 
able to investigate some of the ways 
in which teachers can make the school 
assembly better. This paper is a brief 
study of some considerations in this 
regard, based on library research and 
personal experiences and observations. 
It is hoped that these suggestions will 
be found practical, both by new teach- 
ers who are often frightened by the 
lack of the assembly traditions in their 
schools, and by experienced teachers 
who are sometimes handicapped by the 
set assembly routines of their schools. 

\We need to have school assemblies 
because they are a most forceful way 
of developing school unity and ex- 
pressing the philosophy of the school. 
Pupils, faculty, and parents are gath- 
ered together to share common prob- 
lems and to display their best talents. 


Assemblies Can Help 
To Build School Spirit 

School spirit can be developed at 
Schools which find it diffi- 
cult to recruit patrol boys have assem- 


assemblies. 
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blies to honor the school patrol. Ath- 
letic teams that do not get big turn- 
outs at games hold “pep” assemblies 
to get crowds to the games. 

Such community interests as Clean 
Up Week can be correlated with school 
assemblies. Assemblies can be used to 
integrate knowledge and attitudes as 
in the case of Brotherhood Week pro- 
grams. Assemblies can also help mold 
public opinion. Before a school board 
decides to propose a new bond issue 
or talks about teacher salary increases, 
it might be wise to have the com- 
munity get together at a school as- 
sembly. 

\ssemblies also help children indi- 
vidually and socially. Individually, 

School assemblies frequently suffer 
from two extremes: they are either in- 
formal, unorganized affairs of little value 
to audience or participants or so com- 
pletely stereotyped and routine as to be 
dull and uninteresting. The writer of this 
article feels that assemblies are an im- 
portant part of the educational program 
and has gathered together many practi- 
cal hints to help elementary schools put 
new life into them. Mr. Cohen teaches 
at the Von Humboldt School. 





they assist the child to develop an 
aesthetic sense, self-expression, poise 
and control, and provide a worthy use 
vi leisure time. Socially, the child has 
an opportunity to plan and share re- 
sponsibilities with his peers, his teach- 
ers, and members of the community. 
These are valuable experiences for all 
children, but they are especially valu- 
able for the atypical child. 


Handicapped Children Can 
Contribute to Program 

The mentally and physically handi- 
capped children are a part of a num- 
ber of schools, and they want to par- 
The chil- 


classrooms 


ticipate in school activities. 


dren in the normal 


want 
to see what the other children are do- 
ing. Thus the assembly is a good place 
for them to get to know one another. 
Children with a handicap must learn 
that they, too, have talents to contrib- 
ute to the school, that their more de- 
sirable favorable traits will help com- 


pensate for their handicaps. 


Children with physical handicaps 


can be in the regular school band and 
choral groups or can have such groups 
of their own. They can help make 
scenery and stage decorations, design 
programs, or help with the planning of 
‘Talcott School has its 


mentally handicapped children do acro- 


the assembly. 


hatics and folk-dances, 
Mexican Hat Dance. 


appeal for the older mentally handi- 


such as the 


This has strong 
capped children who can remain in 
Chicago Elementary Schools until they 
Von School 


has a rhythm band for 


are sixteen Humboldt 


its mentally 
retarded children. 
At the 


schools ask the handicapped child who 


time of graduation, many 


is graduating to participate in most 
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of the activities of the normal graduat- 
ing class. In planning the assembly, 
remember to provide enough time for 
handicapped children to get on and 
off the stage. Plan several participa- 
tion activities for the assembly to do 
while the groups of handicapped chil- 
dren get on or off stage. 


Using Assemblies to Solve 

School Citizenship Problems 
Assemblies can help schools attack 

specific problems. Some schools are 

troubled by a large amount of window 

breakage. Under the guidance of their 

teachers, the Student 


Council can discuss the problem with 


members of 
their peers. The children can suggest 
possible solutions, compare the amount 
of window breakage at this school with 


other 


schools, discover what can be 


purchased with this wasted money if 
it could be 


spent for a constructive 


purpose, and can organize an interest- 


ing way of presenting the best contri- 


butions from each classroom at an 


assembly. 


Many schools stress a different sub- 
ject each month such as safety, first 
aid, or nature study. Assemblies can 
underline and emphasize such subjects, 
because they are such fine culminating 
activities. ‘Thus assemblies contribute 
to the best interests of the school. 

The positive rapport established be- 
tween participants and audience is an 


important outcome of 


an assembly. 
The teacher in charge of an assembly 
must know how to organize, direct, 
and work with groups and the group 
process. He must develop leadership 
within the group by giving members 
an opportunity to assume responsibili- 
ties in program devetopment, by giving 


freedom to work out solutions to prob- 
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lems as they arise, by encouraging the 
contribution of ideas, and by convin- 
cing the members that loyalty to the 


group is good for them. 


How to Prevent 
Stage-Fright 

We want the children to do as well 
at the actual performance as they have 
at the We do 
want them to become frightened or 
stiff. We 


to release the group’s potential and to 


dress rehearsal. not 


want the teacher in charge 


channel the childreri’s nervous energy 
so that the children achieve their po- 
tential and dissipate fear through a fine 
performance. 

To prevent nervousness it is fre 
quently necessary to communicate with 
the children at appropriate moments. 
This can be done in the assembly hall 
before they go up on the stage by 


looking at them, smiling at them, say- 
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ing a kind word, or whispering to the 
child who needs extra encouragement. 
It is also possible to communicate with 
the children while they are on the 
stage through facial expressions and 
signals. 


Conducting is used to 


communi- 
cate in musical portions of the assem- 


bly. Sometimes the teacher will find 


it desirable to play a march in order 


to get the pupils on stage. Having the 


children know the march ahead of 
time and telling the children that you 
are playing the march just for them 
is an effective way of building confi 
dence 


Sometimes the 


children are 
identical 
This 


and 


asked to wear costumes or 


ornaments establish a 


helps 


group feeling reduces self-co1 


sciousness. Finally, the teacher en 
courages and praises the group. Praise 


is a strong motivating agent. 





Programs Should Serve 
As Learning Situations 

We want the assembly to be a learn- 
ing situation. Since we learn by par- 
ticipating, it is important to have some 
participation activities in the course of 
the assembly. Participation activities 
enable the school to include the great- 
est number of children in the assembly. 
It is usually necessary to have the audi- 
ence prepared beforehand: they should, 
for example, know the topic of the as- 
sembly. Sometimes it is desirable for 
the children to learn particular songs 
or poems ahead of time. 

A practice in many elementary schools 
is not to have the children partici- 
pate spontaneously while in the assem- 


bly hall. 


for this activity. 


Time is not usually allowed 
The 


usually well prepared to participate in 


children are 
a music assembly, for example, before 


entering the auditorium. ‘There may 
be several prepared songs rendered by 
each class invited to the assembly and 
several songs rendered by the entire 
assembly within a forty-minute period. 
It would be desirable to eliminate some 
of the prepared singing to make time 


for spontaneous singing. 


Letting the Audience 
Learn in Assemblies 


Children learn some things quickly 


in a large group. The teacher in charge 


of an assembly may wish to have 
mimeographed materials to present to 
the children 


special slides flashed on the screen. It 


as they come in, or have 
is advisable to ret several teachers who 
are experts in special fields (such as 
singing, verse choir, or folk-dancing ) 
to lead the audience in the activities. 
Frequently discipline problems can be 
eliminated by letting the audience par- 
ticipate actively. 
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Primary children enjoy learning 
songs with motions such as “My Hat, 
It Has Three Corners” and rhythmic 
poems such as “Ride a Cock Horse.” 
Intermediate children enjoy learning 
singing games, such as “The Noble 
Duke of York,” and like to combine 
or put together two songs at the same 
time such as “Skip to My Lou” and 
“Ten Little Indians.” They also enjoy 
spooky choral readings such as “The 


Field. 


singing 


Goblin,” by Eugene 


Upper 


grade children enjoy such 


canons as ““‘Dona Nobis Pacem” and 


reciting such choral readings as “I 


Walt 


America 
W hitman. 


Hear Singing,” by 
School assemblies catering to par- 
ents and the community must compete 
the basketball 
that 
community. 


with other 
attract the 
School must 
also compete with a variety of other 
Not only 
Stay at 
home and watch television; their chil- 


team and 


sports parents and 


assemblies 


professional performances. 
would many parents rather 
dren often prefer doing this, too. Thus 
the school has the challenge of attract- 
ing parents and the community to the 


assemblies. 


Attracting Parental, 
Community Support 

One way of attracting parents in 
large numbers is to have as many chil- 
dren as possible perform in the pro- 
gram. ach child should be made to 
feel that his contribution is important. 
It is a good idea to have a spectacular 
event that will 


cause and 


draw crowds to the next assembly. At 


comment 


Von Humboldt School, this writer has 
had a “Candlelight”? Processional (con- 
sisting of flashlights covered with red 
cellophane paper as a safer substitute 
for candles) for this purpose. It was 
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quite effective in a darkened assembly 


hall. 


It is also necessary to have adequate 


publicity. Talk to the PTA: get to 
know them; tell them about the next 
the 


posters to place in neighborhood store 


assembly. Have children make 


windows and in school corridors. En- 


courage the children to write invita- 


tions to their parents inviting them to 


come to the assembly. Have the chil- 


dren perform at basketball games be- 


tween halves, at service clubs, com- 


munity churches, and even in chain 


stores 


Give awards to outstanding 


citizens; plant a tree im someone's 


honor. Make use of community and 


school newspapers. Take pictures of 


the assembly so that they can be dis- 
tributed. Some schools make the as- 
sembly day into an “Open House” 


where parents can come before or 


after the assembly to talk to their 
child's teacher and see his work. These 
getting 


the 


are effective techniques for 


parents and the community into 


schools. 


Children Should Help 
To Evaluate Programs 

We want children to improve in 
their ability to do things. Therefore, 
it is important to discuss and evaluate 
Chil 
the as- 
Dis 
important questions with 


the assembly with the children. 


dren, like adults, sense when 
sembly they are in is good or bad. 
cuss. these 
the children as soon as possible after 
what we 


the assembly: Did we do 


wanted to do? Did the audience re- 
spond? How could we have better or- 


ganized our assembly? If we were to 
do the program again, how would we 
change it? 


Von Humboldt 


School usually gives three perform- 


()ne teacher at 
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ances of each assembly program. The 
first is given in the morning for the 
younger children, the second is given 
in the chil 
eve- 
She and her 


class use the interval before the final 


afternoon 
the third is 


for the older 


dren, given several 


nings later for parents. 


performance to discuss and revise the 


assembly. 


very assembly program should have 
a distinct educational value, and every 
program should grow out of classroom 
experiences or the school curriculum. 
Demonstrations, exhibits, and drama 


tizations of appropriate and timely 


topics can be used. Some assemblies 


(“Our Clean Up Week,” for example) 
should stress the work of the entire 
The content must, of course, 


the 


sche hi 1. 


be within understanding of the 


children. 


References Offer 
Assistance in Planning 
Many sources, materials, and aids 
are available for the teacher to use in 
planning an assembly. Children’s liter 
ature constitutes an excellent source 
For example, parts of Rosemary and 


4 1 Book of 


Americans (Farrar, 1933) can be used 


Stephen Vincent Benet’s 
for historical and patriotic assemblies. 
Professional magazines frequently con 
tain reports of topics and techniques 
that cther schools. 


have worked at 


lextbooks can be helpful. The “Our 


Singing School Series” of Ginn and 
Company presents simple operettas in 
lhe 
use 
the 


creative talents of the children and his 


the textbook for each grade level. 


teacher is also of course free to 


his own imagination as well as 
colleagues. 


Assembly manners are important 
and must be constantly emphasized. A 


well behaved assembly audience indi 
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cates to the community that the school 
is well run and organized, that the 
children are interested in the assem- 
bly, and that the performers are well 
prepared for the assembly. Scoldings 
at an assembly is a commentary on the 
weakness of 


or the staff. 


the school administrator 


If the subject of an assembly has 
been presented to the children prior to 
the assembly and an attempt made to 
interest them in that topic, better be- 
havior at the assembly usually will 
be insured. 


Planning Reflected 
In Student Behavior 

Reviewing the good manners ex- 
pected of persons at theaters, parties, 
and social functions is also desirable. 
Most behavior problems can be elimi- 
nated if adequate preparations and 
planning are accomplished. Using par- 
ticipation activities at times when the 
emotions and energies of the audience 
need expression is also effective. 

The behavior of the audience may 
be influenced by the architecture of the 
assembly hall. The assembly hall at 
the Dawes School in Evanston is built 
with a high vaulted ceiling that gives 
the auditorium the dignity of a church. 
This has a quieting influence on the 
On the 


schools have a combination assembly 


children. other hand, some 


hall and gymnasium. Often the gym- 
nasium behavior carries over into as- 
sembly presentations. 

Special precautions must be taken 


when giving assemblies at schools 


where discipline is an important fac- 
tor. School personnel must not be- 


come discouraged at initial failure. 
Time is needed for assembly hall be- 


The 


plan more carefully, analyze and omit 


havior to change. school must 
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disturbing factors, limit the time of 
the assembly, use high interest mate- 
rials, see that the program starts as 
soon as the children are seated (so that 
distractions do not occur), and have 
additional materials on reserve in case 
anything goes wrong with what has 
been planned. 


Teacher Must Insure 
Efficient Management 

Effective management of school as- 
the reduction of 
wasted motions and wasted time to a 
minimum. 


semblies involves 

The teacher in charge of 
avoid waste 
through excessive repetition; there is 
a point of 


the assembly should 


diminishing returns for 
every activity. Conscientious manage- 
ment calls for careful consideration of 
the outcomes of the activities. Educa- 
tional objectives should not be sacri- 
ficed in order to have an assembly that 
reflects upon 
school without considering the educa- 
tional benefits received by the children 
participating. 


credit the teacher or 


Practical management 
is concerned with the rehearsing loca- 
tion, getting on and off stage, timing 
the program, and selecting the day. 
Assemblies can be rehearsed in the 
classroom or in the assembly hall. Ad- 
vantages of rehearsing in the class- 
room are that there are fewer disci- 
plinary problems because of a changed 
environment, less outside interference, 
fewer visitors, less chance of annoying 
others; and no heating problems for 
the engineer, who usually keeps the 
heat off in the assembly hall during 
the winter months. The advantages of 
rehearsing in the assembly hall are that 
the children and teacher get the feel 


of the stage, and there is the possibility 


of better performance of one’s duties 
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whe nthe environment is less strange 
and unfamiliar. 

Ifficient ways of getting on and off 
the stage will help make the assembly 
better. Always try to speed up the 
assembly by having one group of chil- 
dren coming on the stage while another 
group is walking off. Draw a seating 
chart of the assembly hall and place 
the rooms in the locations that will be 
most convenient with what you have 
in mind. There can be no permanent 
seating chart for the assembly hall. 
Give the children numbers to corre- 
spond with their position on stage. 
When children enter the stage from 
more than one location, it is a good 
idea to write the numbers in different 
colors. The reds march up here, and 
the blues march up there. Place a star 
in front of the numbers that begin new 


rows on stage. 


How Long Should 
An Assembly Last? 

The length of an assembly is an im- 
portant factor in its success or failure. 


Assemblies for the 


primary grades 
should be limited from twenty minutes 
to half an hour. Intermediate assem- 
blies can last from thirty to forty min- 
utes. Upper grade assemblies should 
never last longer than an hour. At 
entire school 


where the 


the 


assemblies 


meets, limit 


program to half an 


hour. 

Choose the date of the assembly care- 
fully. Always check with your prin- 
cipal before selecting the date of the 
Check 


calendars before setting the final date. 


assembly. with the religious 


The date you wish might be a religious 
holiday for some of the children in 
your school. 
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Monday is a poor day because the 


children will have forgotten many of 
the subtleties of the performance over 
the week-end. At some schools Friday 
is a poor day, because the children are 
already in a holiday mood. 
Wednesday, 


Tuesday, 
the 
most desirable days for assemblies. 


and ‘Thursday are 


Building Assembly Programs 
Around Special Occasions 

Special occasions, the outbreak of 
war, the death of the President of the 
United States, the retirement of a fa- 
vorite teacher, or the winning of the 
city marble tournament, call for school 
assemblies. The teacher has, however, 
two perennial special occasions, the 
graduation assembly and the holiday 


assembly. 


Graduation, the most important as 
sembly of the year, presents some spe- 


cial problems. This assembly must 
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have great warmth and dignity. Care- 
ful planning is needed to make it a 
success. One of the problems of the 
graduation is the processional and re- 
cessional. Elgar’s “Pomp and Circum- 
stances” is the favorite music played 
at this time. A arrangement 
of this work called “Land of Hope and 


choral 
Glory” is also used. But there is no 
need to limit one’s self to Elgar. Music 
of Bach, Berliez, or any dignified, col- 
orful composition may be used. Have 
the graduates listen to the music to get 
the feel of it. 

The 


sometimes constitutes a problem. Some- 


size of the graduating class 
times the class may consist of a split 
8B-8A division. 


perform at graduation. These children 


Have the entire class 


should have learned their songs and 
choral speakings together throughout 
the entire semester in their classroom. 
Changing voices are difficult enough 
for the graduates without separating 
the group 


weak and ineffective. 


them sound 
The 8B’s, how- 


ever, would not march in the proces- 


and making 


sional or recessional. 


Tailoring the Presentation 
To the Specific Community 


Appropriate dress is another impor- 


tant consideration. Children, parents, 


and teachers may have different stand- 
ards of what is correct. This should 
be discussed well in advance so that 
the children have guidance in selecting 
their clothes. In some situations, it 
might prove desirable to ask that caps 


and gowns be worn at graduation. 


It is easy to organize assemblies for 
holidays because the professional lit- 
erature is full of ready-made produc- 
tions for each. Some difficulty may 
arise in selecting the one most appro- 
priate to a given school. In some in- 
stances celebrating religious holidays 
has proved offensive to a number of 
pupils and their parents, but in all 
Day, 


Day, and other assemblies are appro- 


cases Thanksgiving Memorial 


priate for school use everywhere. 
Where the community accepts them, 
Christmas and Easter assemblies can 


be very colorful. 


The practically designed school as- 
sembly expresses the philosophy and 
the 
the 


school, for the community, and for a 


talents of school because it is 


planned for children, for the 


purpose. It is far too important an 
educational tool to be misused or al- 


lowed to get dull. 


Public schools are to be found in every underprivileged 
area. Compared to the vastness and inclusiveness of this 
social institution, all others have but an auxiilary or tangen- 
tial interest in the slum child. It is therefore the public school 
toward which we must look for leadership in community 
organization for the educational rehabilitation of the slums. 


— Harry Shulman 
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News in Education 


Americans Get Public 

Education at Bargain Rates 
Americans are paying bargain prices 

for their public educational system, ac- 

cording to the National Education As- 

sociation. 


An hour’s schooling under a trained 
teacher costs an American parent 33 
cents while he pays an untrained baby 
sitter 50 cents for the same amount of 
time. In addition, for that same 33 
cents the citizen would get one-fifth of 
a haircut, one milkshake, or one gallon 


of gasoline. 


\mericans spend less on education 
than they do on their homes, drinking, 
smoking, automobiles, recreation, or de- 
fense. The cost of crime annually 1s 
fifty billion dollars ; 
is fourteen billion. 


that of education 


Failure Rate Up 
In Chicago Elementary Schools 
\ccording to Don C. Rogers, asso- 
ciate superintendent of Chicago schools, 
the failure rate in Chicago’s public ele- 
mentary schools reached a ten-year high 
in June. As a result 18,165 pupils 
will be required to repeat a grade in 
September. 
In June, 6.44 per cent of the children 
in the city grade schools failed. A year 
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earlier the failure rate was 6 per cent. 
The number of nonpromotions has been 
climbing each year since 1950, when 
only 3.1 per cent failed. 


[Last semester four schools failed a 
fifth or their students. All 
are in areas of transiency where the 
pupil turnover rate is high. Out of 
361 grade schools, fifty-two failed at 
least one student in ten. 


more of 


The highest 
rate was twenty-six per cent. Although 
twenty-three schools failed less than 
one per cent, not one school promoted 
every pupil. 

There are of course complaints from 
parents whose children fail, but the in- 
creased failure rate reflects a general 
trend toward higher standards. As Dr. 
Rogers stated, “All this emphasis on 
quality is bound to have an effect. Be- 
sides, we’ve been hammering away at 
improvement and higher standards in 
the basic skill subjects—reading, arith- 
metic, and spelling.” 


Predict Drop in 
Marriage, Birth Rates 

The twelve-year boom in marriages 
has been brought to an end by the 
recession and a noted population expert 
predicts that a break in the post-war 
baby boom will follow. 
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Philip M. Hauser, chairman of the 
department of sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and former head 
of the U. S. Bureau of Census, called 
attention to this first major change in 
the post-war social pattern. 


The shift in the marriage rate has 
shown itself clearly in Chicago but the 
same thing is happening in all large 
cities. Up to July of this year there 
were fewer marriages than in the cor- 
responding months of the preceding 
year. 

According to Hauser this is a reflec- 
tion of the small number of youths 
now reaching marriageable age and 
also shows the effect of the recession. 
In the past, marriage rates have always 
been correlated with economic condi- 
However this was not true dur- 
1948-49 and 
economic re- 


tions. 
ing the recessions of 
1953-54. The 
versal is deep enough to produce the 
normal predictable effects. 


present 


Hauser concluded that during Sep- 
tember or October the birth rates are 
likely to turn downward and we may 


soon see a return to pre-war levels. 


Flemming Succeeds Folsom 
As U. S. Education Chief 


Arthur S. Flemming, president of 
Ohio Wesleyan University at Dela- 
ware, was appointed by President Eis- 
enhower July 31 to head the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Mr. Flemming succeeded Marion 
B. Folsom who retired for personal 


reasons. 


Mr. Flemming has served the gov- 
ernment in varying capacities for over 
He started in 1941 with 
the labor division of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. 


sixteen years. 


He was a mem- 
the Civil Service Commission 
and head of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization. His appointment was 
timed near the close of the 1958 session 


ber of 
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of Congress so that he could participate 
in planning the budget and legislative 
program for next year. 


Scholarship Winners Prefer 
Physical Sciences, Engineering 

The current group of winners in the 
annual program administered by the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion continues to show the strong pref- 
erence for physical science and engi- 
neering curricula that the 1956 and 
1957 groups did. 

Of the 1,000 winners in the 1958 
college scholarship competition about 
sixty per cent appear to have such 
plans. Of particular interest is the 
mention of “rocket engineering’”’ among 
those with scientific and engineerin: 
plans. 

The grants from $100 to 
$2,000 a year for four years, depending 
on need and the college chosen. The 
average stipend is $650 a year. 


range 


Teacher Shortage 
Is Still with Us 

A total of 220,000 additional quali- 
fied teachers were needed in the public 
schools with the opening of the 1958-59 
school year. The net sortage is esti- 
mated at 135,000 by the National Edu- 
cation Association Research Division. 

The division breaks down its total 
into five categories: Teachers needed 
to replace those leaving the profession, 
95,000; to relieve overcrowding, 30,- 
O00; to enrollment, 
25,000; to add necessary services, 10,- 
QO00; and to replace the unprepared, 
60,000. Assuming, as in the past, 
that 73 per cent of the newly-trained 
teachers (85,000) will actually enter 


serve increased 


teaching, the net shortage amounts to 
135,000. 

The most critical area is the elemen- 
tary school. More than six of every 
ten teachers now in service are grade 
school teachers. But more than six of 
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every ten new teachers plan to teach 
in high schools. 


On the other hand the level of prepa- 
ration of elementary school teachers is 
up again this year and has been rising 
for the past eleven years. Seven of 
every ten grade school teachers hold 
bachelor’s degrees. As recently as 1949 
only half such teachers were college 
graduates. 


TV’s Role in Education 
Still a Matter of Dispute 


The reaction among educators to tele- 
vision as an education tool ranges from 
enthusiastic endorsement to total rejec- 
tion, the chairman of a television com- 
mittee of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
reported during midsummer. 


Dr. Donald G. Emery of the Uni- 
versity of Omaha stated that the above 
conclusion was based on surveys made 
since the committee was appointed in 


1953. 


A member of the committee and di- 
rector of the Evanston Township high 
school television project, Wanda B. 
Mitchell stated in her report that stu- 
dents can and do learn well when in- 
structed by television. In fifty studies 
on this subject, Miss Mitchell found 
only one case in which face-to-face in- 
struction proved definitely superior. 

Other findings of the five-year study 
of the committee show that adults give 
a high acceptance to TV courses; col- 
lege students tend to be neutral or show 
a slight preference for television; 
grade-school pupils readily’ accept it; 
while secondary-school students show 
some resistance towards it. 


The study shows that instructional 
television places more responsibility on 
the learner and requires him to become 
more independent in directing his own 
activities. 
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Annual Education Week 
Set for November 9-15 

The general theme for the 1958 ob- 
servance of American Education Week 
will be “Report Card, U. S. A.” With 
the week of November 9-15 set aside 
for this observance, the general topics 
include : 

Where do we stand 
America doing in the education of its 
young? A long hard look at the 
challenges posed by the Space Age. 


today? How is 
new 


The suggested daily topics: Novem- 
ber 9, Character Building; November 
10, Responsible Citizenship ; November 
11, Education and Survival; Novem- 
ber 12, The Curriculum; 
13, The Teacher (National Teachers 
Day) ; November 14, Developing Tal- 
ents; and November 15, Community 
Teamwork. 


November 


Materials and suggestions for this 
observance can be obtained from Amer- 
ican Education Week, National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Cancer Prevention Clinic 
Offers Examination Service 

The Prevention Center of 
Chicago, approved by the Chicago 
Medical Society, the American Medi- 
cal Association, and the American 
College of Surgeons, conducts an edu- 
cational program to inform the public 
of the early signs and symptoms of 


Cancer 


cancer by a complete physical examina- 
tion. 


Located at 17 West Huron Street, 
the Center offers a series of examina- 
tions conducted by doctors who are 
members of the above-mentioned pro- 
fessional organizations and supervised 
by consultants who are specialists in 
their fields. 


The Center accepts only apparently 
well persons for examination. No treat- 
ments are given, since all examinees 
with positive findings, whether related 
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to cancer are not, are referred to their 
physicians for care. The complete rec- 
ord of findings are forwarded to the 
examiner's private physician upon re- 
quest. 

A minimum of three hours is re- 
quired for the examination and a simi- 
lar length of time for the second visit 
which is consultative. To defray the 
costs partially, a contribution of $20.00 
is requested. Appointments are made 
as follows: Women—Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, 11:30 a.m. and 
Thursday evening at 6:00 p. m.; men— 
‘Tuesday evening only at 6:00 p.m. 

Further information may be obtained 


by telephoning W Hitehall 4-4371. 


Summer Shakespeare Study 
Group To Be Held in England 

The Institute of Shakespeare 
Studies, located at Stratford-on-Avon, 
England, make announcement of its 
Summer Sessions for 1959 to be held 
from June 24 to July 25 and from 
July 29 to August 30. 

The Institute 
seminars at college and graduate level 
with special emphasis on the study of 
The 


visits to 


offers courses and 


Shakespeare in action. courses 
will be illustrated by the 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and guest lecturers will 
include Shakespearean actors and pro- 
ducers. Other courses include a close 
study of Shakespeare’s last plays and 
a survey of his development as a tragic 
writer. 

A limited 
are available. 


number of scholarships 
Registration for either 
or both sessions closes on January 15, 
1959. For further information write 
to: The American Agent, Institute of 
Shakespeare Studies, 1119 Chartres 
Street, New Orleans 16, Louisiana. 


Grants Available 
For Foreign Study 


Scholarship competitions for gradu- 
ate study abroad have been opened by 
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the Institute of International Educa- 
tion. The scholarships offer Americans 
international travel expenses and _par- 
tial or complete tuition and mainte- 
nance for study in forty-six foreign 
countries during 1959-60, 

The awards are administered by the 
Institute for the U. S. Government and 
various foreign governments and uni- 
versities. Applicants are required to 
submit a plan of proposed study which 
can be carried out profitably within a 
year abroad. 

Persons interested in these awards 
may write to the Institute or to any 
of the Instintute’s regional offices for 


either “U.S. Governments Grants” or 
The Insti- 
tute’s main office is at One East 67th 


Street, New York 21, New York. 


“Foreign Study Grants.” 


Colleges Offer Year-Round 
Program to Speed Training 


A number of colleges are planning 
year-around programs which will en- 
able a student to earn the bachelor’s 
degree in three years. Typical of this 
plan is the program of Michigan State 
University which intends to have a 
three-year program operative by 1959. 
Its summer term would include a ten- 
week session running concurrently with 
two five-week sessions. Registration 
and examination periods would be con- 


densed. 


Another example of this program 
will be operative at Eastern Illinois 
University’ at Charleston. It offered 
a twelve-week session beginning June 
9, 1958, as well as the regular eight- 
week session beginning June 16. Since 
Eastern operates on the quarter system, 
the plan offers fewer administrative 
difficulties than in institutions 
using the semester plan. 


some 
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Russian Professors 
To Visit U. S. Schools 


Fifty professors from Russian in- 
stitutions of high education will visit 
American schools during November, 
1958. Their American counterparts 
will visit Soviet schools during August 
and September. 

According to Dr. William W. Brick- 
man, president of the Comparative 
Education Society, the visit will be the 
first by a delegation of Russian profes- 
sors in education and in related fields. 
It was arranged by the Comparative 
Education Society and the Educational 
and Scientific Workers Union of the 
USSR. In addition to these reciprocal 
visits, provision has been made for an 
exhange of publications and education 
materials. 


Safety Group Advises Against 
Amateur Rocket Experiments 

The National Safety Council op- 
poses experimentation with rockets and 
rocket fuels by non-authorized persons 
or without proper supervision. This 
stand from the fact that there 
has been an increasing number of in- 
juries and 


stems 


fatalities resulting from 


amateur experimentation with fuels 
and rockets, some involving unqualified 


project supervisors. 


Few chemists or physicists are qual- 
ified to carry on such experiments or 
to supervise them since the science of 
rocketry requires specialized knowledge 
and training. In addition, the firing of 
rockets, except on approved test ranges, 
endangers not only the participants but 
the general public as well. 


The Council is not opposed to a 
study of the chemistry, physics, and 


mathematics of rocketry. On the con- 


trary it strongly urges that opportunity 
to study these fields, including safety 
principles, be accelerated and strength- 
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ened so that more students will be 
ready to enter into these studies. 

The National Safety Council there- 
fore parents, teachers, and 
public officials to ban the use of rockets 
and rocket fuels by 
mediately. 


advises 


amateurs im- 


Second Report of 
Junior College Plans 

A second report on the Chicago City 
Junior College was presented to mem- 
bers of the Board of Education by the 
General Superintendent on July 23, 
1958. Written as one of a series of 
“anticipated .. . periodic reappraisals” 
the report was submitted midway dur 
ing the four-year period referred to 
in the first report of May, 1956. 

Three general areas are covered in 
the report : 
of objectives as previously set forth, 


second The achievement 
further recommendations for the fuller 
realization of these objectives during 
the remaining years of the first study 
(1958-60), and recommendations for 
an expansion program of facilities and 
services during the period 1960-65. 


In reporting the achievements of the 
past two years, stress is placed on the 
development of three of the four “com- 
munity” junior colleges as set forth in 
the first report. Noted at some length, 
too, is the progress of the TV instruc- 
tional program and four areas of cur- 
riculum development. Of particular 
interest among the latter are the Feb- 
ruary, 1958, Russian language night 
course offered at two and 
plans to offer technical work. 


branches 


The second part of the report recom- 
mends the establishment of new facili- 
ties. One of these is the fourth branch, 
scheduled to 1959 when the 
Sogan High School building will 


open in 
new 
be ready for occupancy. The other rec- 
ommendation suggests the creation of 
a downtown junior college branch. 
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This had been proposed to members of 
the Board of Education by the Gen- 
eral Superintendent a year ago. 

The final section of the second re- 
port covers the year 1960-65 and is 
entitled “The Period of Building Con- 
struction.” Based on the premise that 
by 1960 the rapidly rising high-school 
population will force the Junior College 
branches located in high schools to 
other quarters, the following recom- 
mendations are made: 


1. The first new junior college building 
should be erected on the North side of 
Chicago, to be ready for use as 
after 1960 as practicable. 


The wing in the Chicago 
Vocational High School building should 
be completed as early as possible so 
that more rooms will be available for 
the high school program, thereby per- 
mitting an expansion of the junior 
colleg program, particularly during the 
daytime hours. 


soon 


unfinished 


The second new junior college building 
should be erected in a central location 
on the South or Southeast side of 
Chicago, to be ready when the present 
Wilson Branch facility is needed for 
other uses. 

Ihe third new junior 
college building should be in the vicin- 
ity of the High School. 
Additional junior college facilities should 


be made available near 
School shortly after 1960. 


location of a 


new Bogan 


Fenger High 


Study Blueprints Program 
For Talented Students 


The result of a year’s study financed 


by a grant from the Carnegie Foun- 
dation and manned by 200 leading edu- 
cators throughout the country under 
Dr. James Bb. 
Conant, The National Education Asso- 
ciation recently made public its recom- 
mendations for educating talented stu- 
dents. 


the chairmanship of 


million-and-a-half 
academically talented students now in 
our high schools who need more chal- 


These include a 


lenging classes if they are to make the 
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most of their abilities. The general 
recommendation for this group was 
that these students be educated within 
the typical American high school, called 
the comprehensive high school. This 
is the school with facilities to educate 
all of our youth whatever their poten- 
tialities and aptitudes might be. 


Specific recommendations for educat- 
ing the top fifteen to twenty per cent 
of the high-school population include: 


1. A solid four-year high school of the 
of the academic subjects 
mathematics, 
and social 


English, science, 
modern foreign 


studies. 


languages, 
Students should be 
grouped in classes with others of like 
ability. A top student in mathematics 
would thus study mathematics with other 
superior students. If he were only average 
in English, however, he 
English in a regular class. 


would = study 


2. A rigorous counseling program with 


guidance based on aptitude and intelligence 
test scores and school records. The study 
reports that the eighth grade is a crucial 
point, a period of the student’s life in 
which critical choices are made. 


3. Special provisions within the regular 
high school for advanced work. Talented 
students should take extra courses such as 
creative writing in school. An 
advanced placement program should be in 


effect to 


summer 


students to 
toward 


allow such enter 


college with credit graduation 


already established. 


4. Advanced academic work for talented 


students on a lower grade level. For 


example ninth-grade should be 
available to superior students in the eighth 


grade. 


algebra 


Describing the talented student, the 
report states, “He is usually a rapid 
learner, a good organizer, and a skilful 
thinker he is probably creative, 
curious capable of considerable 
independent study. He may be 
anyone’s child; hidden under almost 
any number of guises — indifference, 
under-achievement, delinquency. 

He is talented, deserving much because 
he can offer much.” 
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Periodicals 


“European Education and American 
Self-Evaluation.” By Harry D. Gideonse. 
The Educational Record, July, 1958. 


After a thorough comparison of edu- 
cational achievement and criticism in 
American and European educational 
systems, President Gideonse of Brook- 
lyn College warns that the “‘transplant- 
ing of educational features from one 
culture to another may intensify rather 
than alleviate critical conditions of 
which the American public has now 
become aware.” In particular, Presi- 
dent Gideonse states that there is little 
inspiration to be found in the Euro- 
pean models of standardized and bu- 
reaucratized education which is an 
expression of a particularly social or- 
ganization, is directed at the passing 
of tests administered by outsiders and 
makes pupils seek knowledge solely for 
its own sake. 

This is not to say that American 
education is perfect and does not need 
improvement. However, the improve- 
ment is to be sought within the frame- 
work of a free society. 
lanism 


If equalitar- 
undermined some of the 
“qualitative objectives that are essential 
to the achievement of our social goals,” 
then a re-examination of American 
values is more likely to lead to “‘con- 


has 


structive educational consequences” 


rather than endeavors to copy educa- 
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tional patterns designed to achieve 
goals alien to American tradition. 


“Methods of Selecting Freshmen for 
Accelerated Work in Mathematics.” By 
W. J. Cherry. School Science and Mathe- 
matics, June, 1958. 


Morton High School in Cicero, Illi- 
nois, selected ninety students from an 
incoming freshman sixteen 
hundred to begin a four-year program 
for the gifted in mathematics. What 
is most significant in the undertaking 
is the success of the screening pro- 
cedures used to identify the brightest 
students. 


class of 


Five criteria were used in 
the screening 
tions of 


process: recommenda- 
Otis Classification 
Test; an arithmetic test and a mathe- 
matical aptitude test provided in the 
lowa Algebra Aptitude Test; and a 
reading test combining the Stanford 
Achievement and Advanced Reading 
Tests. Two meetings with parents 
were held to discuss such matters as 
grades, homework, specialization, emo- 


teachers ; 


tional tension, and social adjustment. 

Progress of the three honor classes 
during the first year’s work gave evi- 
dence that the selected ninety were 
really exceptionally able students. Only 
a scattered few of the freshman class 
at large equaled the performance of 
the honors group. A desirable out- 
come of the new program has been a 
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general quickening of interest in mathe- 
matics. 


“What Can We Do for Gifted Pupils 
in Foreign Languages?” By Theodore 
Huebener. High Points, June, 1958. 


Chairmen of foreign languages de- 
partments in New York City high 
schools have outlined a program to 
increase the opportunities for further 
development and 
talented pupils. 


self-expression of 
Procedures planned 
for the regular classes include differen- 
tiated individual work, 
and readings. In_ special 


assignments, 
extensive 
classes honor groups have been organ- 
ized, courses have been conducted al- 
most exclusively in the foreign lan- 
guage, and college level courses have 
been introduced to prepare students for 
advanced placement. In addition, nu- 
merous activities have 
been promoted for the gifted pupils, 
such as language clubs, a student for- 
eign language publication, attendance 
at opera and theaters, and 
visits to the United Nation’s headquar- 
ters. 


out-of-class 


foreign 


In all, eighteen specific learning 
experiences are described in the article. 


“Multigrade Teaching.” By J. H. Hull. 
The Nation’s Schools, July, 1958. 

A multigrade class system has been 
found superior to the traditional sys- 
tem of single grades. Findings to date 
the 
district of ‘Torrance, 
California, indicate not only an in- 


in the three-year experiment in 
unified school 
creased spread and speed of learning, 
but a remarkable improvement in the 
quality of instruction and in the crea- 
tive personality of the teacher when 
several grades are placed in one class- 
room. Seven classes were organized 
in two multigrades, with each class 
consisting of 33 children. Four pri- 
mary multigrade classes contained chil- 
dren from Grades 1, 2, and 3. The 
three intermediate classes drew its 
membership from Grades 4, 5, and 6. 
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Of the eighteen tests administered in 
reading, arithmetic and language, 
eleven favored the multigrade class- 
room with five being statistically sig- 
nificant at either the 1 per cent or 5 
per cent level while none was statisti- 
cally significant in the control or regu- 
lar classes. Only in reading did the 
single grades equal multigrades. Multi- 
grade pupils had better attitudes, better 
personal and social adjustment. In 
part, the success of the multigrade or 
experimental group was attributed to 
the classroom interaction of older and 
younger pupils and the wider range of 
experiences and interests afforded to 


all. 


“Does Automation Raise Skill Require- 
ments?” By James R. Bright. Harvard 
Business Review, July-August, 1958. 

The assumption that automation in- 
creases skill requirements is challenged 
strongly in this discussion. An exten- 
sive study of automated plants revealed 
that the upgrading effect of automa- 
ticity fell short of popular claims. 
There was more evidence that automa- 
tion had reduced skill requirements of 
the operating factory force and that 
many so-called key skilled positions, 
now demanding long experience and 
training, will be reduced to easily 
learned, machine-tending jobs. 

Moreover as the manufacturing se- 
quence changes from manual to me- 
chanical and power levels of mechani- 
zation, there is a decreasing need for 
education. At some point after the 
fourth level of the seventeen levels of 
mechanization, the education required 
by the worker no longer increases. The 
higher level of mechanization leads to 
a substitution of machine operators of 


lesser training for machinists. The au- 


thor states that since a pattern of pre- 
determining actions can be mechani- 
cally achieved, there is no vital need 
for the understanding, the training, and 
the education on the part of the opera- 
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tor that existed when adjustment and 
control lay in his hands. 

The many facets of technological 
changes presented in the article have 
important implications for education, 


especially in the area of vocational 
training. 


“Science and Humanities in Education.” 


By Eugene Rabinowitch. AAUP Bulletin, 
June, 1958. 


There is still life in “life-adjust- 
ment” education. Although science has 
had the advantage in the current cam- 
paign to determine the proper curricu- 
lum in high school and college, there 
appears to be a sensible compromise on 
the way which would avoid undue con- 


centration in any academic area and, 
instead, emphasize the necessity of in- 


tegration of three areas of education— 
“life-adjustment,” science, and the hu- 
manities. This is the important theme 
discussed by the author, a Professor 
of Botany and Editor of the Bulletin 
of the Atomic Scientists. 


The author points out that intensive 
study of science and the humanities 
did not prevent German youth from 
following the “scientific ideology and 
the inhumane policies of an Adolph 
Hitler.” Schools must also present a 
“life-adjustment” education to prepare 
people for living a “satisfied and useful 
life, working effectively within the ex- 
isting framework of economic and 
social relations, and enjoying the leisure 
which technical progress is placing at 
their disposal.” However, according 
to the present “‘life-adjust- 
ment” education falls short of the de- 


author, 


mands of a society in an atomic age, 
for the society which our education 
presupposes no longer exists. 

The author’s arguments for radical 
changes in our 
convincing. One 


school curricula are 

realizes that such 
changes and the improvements require 
a wise utilization of man’s accumulated 
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knowledge, drawing from all disci- 
plines rather than relying on a specific 
discipline to produce a magic formula. 
What this means in our age is that 
schools must prepare youth to accept 
the responsibilities of a “citizen of the 
world.” As the author concludes, the 
“crisis mankind is facing now will not 
be resolved by increased capacity of 
individuals for intellectual achievement 
or artistic creation, but only by the ad- 
vancement of human society from its 
traditional semi-barbaric state to one 
adequate for survival in the scientific 
age.” 


“Children’s Personality Adjustment and 
the Socio-Economic Status of Their Fami- 
lies.” By Lee Burchinal, Bruce Gardner, 
and Glenn R. Hawkes. The Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, June, 1958. 


The purpose of this comprehensive 
investigation was to present data on 
the relationship between family socio- 
economic status and the personality ad 
justment of a sample of rural and 
small town fifth-grade children, sup- 
plementing previous studies conducted 
with urban children. The Rogers Test 
of Personality Adjustment was given 
to the 256 children who were selected 
from four midwestern states. Four 
social maladjustment, fam- 
ily relationships, feelings of personal 


sub-scores 


inferiority, and day dreaming 
derived from the Rogers test. 


were 


The analysis of adjustment scores as 
classified by parental indices of family 
socio-economic status supported the 
hypothesis that higher status pupils 
showed 
justment. 
this study 


malad- 
An unexpected finding in 
that children 
fathers had the highest level of edu- 
cational 


fewer indications of 


was whose 


achievement showed greater 
indications of personal maladjustment 
than many of the children who came 
from homes where the fathers were not 


so well educated. 





“How to Get Your Teachers to Read.” 
By Helen H. Fisher. The School Execu- 
tive, August, 1958. 

Ways to encourage teachers to keep 
up their professional .reading were 
evaluated in this study conducted by 
the author. Procedures used by ele- 
mentary school principals in a New 
Jersey district were compared. In two 
schools where the principal regularly 
called attention to materials, nearly all 
the teachers read or examined most of 
the recommended materials. The ap- 
proach in two other schools more or 
less left reading up to staff initiative. 
These teachers, however, expressed dis- 
content and, instead, stated preference 
for recommended readings. Conclu- 
sions reached in this study indicated 
that principals take time to suggest lit- 
erature pertinent for teachers to read 
and to give teachers responsibilities for 
maintaining a professional library for 
circulating important materials. The 
effectiveness of such a plar of course, 
was based on the willingness of the 
superintendent and principal to grant 
teachers time to browse through pro- 
fessional literature. 


“The Relationship between Prior Ex- 
periences and the Creative Quality of 
Stories by Fifth Grade Children.” By 
Neal R. Edmund. Elementary English, 
April, 1958. 


In this study stories from two cate- 
gories, direct and derived experience, 
were compared on the basis of creative 
quality 
ity, 


defined in terms of original- 
number ideas in a 
and the facility of the writing. 
Stories written by 140 fifth grade chil- 
dren were selected a random from the 
public schools of Western New York. 
Kach pupil had 45 minutes to write a 


and value of 


st Ty 


story on a topic of his own choice. 


(uestionnaire information made it pos- 
sible to divide the stories into the two 
groups, the direct experience group 
and the derived experience group. IQ 
scores were obtained for the participat- 
ing pupils. 

The derived experience group used a 
greater number of words and a greater 
number of descriptive words than the 
direct experience group. These differ- 
ences were significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. However, the boys and 
girls did not differ significantly in their 
choice of experience. Nor did the 
groups differ significantly in intelli- 
gence. 

The findings suggested that a greater 
effort should be made to teach children 
how to observe, to think, and to express 
themselves through their writings ; also, 


that the role of direct experience with 


regard to teaching creative writing in 
the elementary school should be re- 
examined. 


“The Retarded Need for Special 
Classes.” By L. X. Magnifico. The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal, August, 1958. 


Proof again is submitted in this ar- 
ticle that the “mental retardate” with 
special vocational and social training 
makes a good on-the-job adjustment 
and leads a far more stable home life 
than those who had not been placed 
in special classes. Several studies are 
reported evaluating the effectiveness of 
special training given the slow learners. 

On the other hand, mental deficients 
who had not had special education were 
not found to be very stable or reliable 
by their employers. ‘They tended to 
have records of absenteeism and drink- 
ing and were classed as bad credit risks. 
The variables which stood out in occu- 
pational adjustment were in the areas 
of attitudes and personal habits. 
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New Teaching Aids 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 


Films 
The French Revolution. 13 
sound. 15 minutes. 


ce re yr, $1 50. 


reels. 16 mm 
Black and white, $82.50; 
Educational Collaborator: Leo 
Available through Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill. 

The 


sound. 


Gershoy 


Napoleont 


minutes 


Era. 1% reels. 16 mm 
Black and white, $68.75; 
Educational Collaborator: Leo 
Available through Coronet Instruc- 
tional Films, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago 
1, Ill 

When the Films Leo 
Gershoy to collaborate on both of these films 


12 
$125 


color, 
Gershoy 


Coronet asked Dr. 
they chose one of the most competent Amer- 
ican scholars of the era of the 
Revolution Napoleon The 
either film is a narrated one, the acting being 
The narrator of the first 
The French Revolution, is M. Roget, a 
member of the Third Estate. The Napoleonic 
Era is told by Frederic Gautier, a lieutenant 
in the armies of Napoleon 


French 
and story of 
done in pantomine 
film, 


In either film Mr. Gershoy selected ele- 
ments of the story which are necessary for 
a general understanding of the period. The 
French traced through the 
meeting of the National Assembly, the short- 
lived limited monarchy, and the Convention 
which republic. The Na- 
poleonic film traces the career of Napoleon 
from the day he defended the Directory to 
the time when his star of 


Revolution is 


made France a 


fame had set. 
The films are recommended for their com- 
prehensiveness yet brevity. Each adequately 
summarizes the accomplishments of the era 
it covers, though the Napoleonic one seems 
better in this respect. 
an introdution to or 
of a unit. 


Both may be used as 
a culminating activity 
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The graphic illustrations, such asselected. 


=< a 
Sal 


meee | Neel) Deer Uy 


Chicago Teachers College 


those showing 


Nalopeon’s progre ssive con 
outline 


useful teaching aids. 


quests on an map of Europe, are 


The films would have gained in effective- 
ness had Louis XVI, Mirabeau, Danton, 
Robespierre and other leading figures of the 
era from 1789 to 1814 been shown as actors 
rather than merely as portraits. Students to 
whom the films were shown complained of 
this deficiency. But, then, the young are not 
too economically minded. 


The photography and settings are 
The actors perform convincingly. 


good 
Though 
eminently suited for grades seven to twelve, 
the films are too elementary for college 
classes. Joseph Chada 

The Creative 
Ruby Niebauer. 
Films, Inc., 6509 


Craft Series. Produced by 
Available through 
DeLongpre Ave., 
Calif. How to Make a Mask 
16 mm sound. 10 minutes. Black and white, 
$50; color, $100. Rental, $3 and $5. How to 
Make Papier Mache Animals. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 12 minutes. Black and white, $50; 
color, $112. Rental, $3 and $5. How to Make 
a Puppet. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 minutes 
Black and white, $50; color, $112 
$3 and $5. How to Make Potato 
1 reel. 16 mm sound. 12 minutes. 
white, $50; color, $112. Rental, 
How to Make a Block Print. 1 
reel. 16 mm 14 minutes. Black and 
Rental, $3.50 and $6. 


all of 
familiar “How-to 
do-it” variety, designed apparently to replace 
“live” demonstration. All the films 
do a quite adequate job of describing the 
step-by step procedures of the 
There is no 


Bailey 
Holly 
1 reel 


wot rd 28, 


Rental, 
Prints 
Black and 
$3 and $5 
Linoleum 
sound 
white, $65; 


’ : @ 
color, $125. 


As the titles of this series indicate, 
the films are of a rather 


teacher 


processes 


confusion as to the 
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steps involved; each film suggests and shows 
some uses to which the basic process may be 
put ; each shows examples of several products 
made by the method selected. Miss Niebauer, 
as teaher-demonstrator, appears frequently, 
skilfully manipulating 

The approach in all these films is 
similiar: one method of formation is selected 
for detailed treatment. The masks, for ex- 
ample, are made only with several layers of 
torn paper and paste over a clay or plasti- 
base; the hand puppets 
only, whose heads are made using the same 
method. The film on Potato Prints is per- 


tools and materials. 


basic 


cene puppets are 


haps the best of the series, since it suggests 
be used, 

similar 
enlivened 


several other vegetables that may 
and a variety of cutting tools. A 
variety of approach might 
the remainder of the series 
The Potato Print designed ap- 
parently for lower and intermediate grades ; 
the others are best adapted for intermediate 
and upper grades J. W. Emerson 


have 


film is 


Bov of 


sound. 22 


Tom Savage 
1 reel. 16 
and white, 
Clarence L. 


Early Virgima. 
minutes. Black 
$180. Collaborator : 
Ver Steeg. Available through 
Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

This film dramatizes some of the problems 
of the first permanent English settlement in 
America at Jamestown, Virginia. In cele- 
bration of its 350th year, the original fort 
was reconstructed and is 


mm 


$90; color, 


here portrayed. 

In order to maintain the friendship of the 
Indians who provided a considerable portion 
of the colonists’ food supply, Captains Smith 
and Newport devised a plan whereby Tom 
Savage, an indentured servant, pretended to 
be the son of Captain Newport and was 
offered to Chief Powhatan as a token of 
friendship. For Tom it meant his freedom 
from indenture and adventure. He was made 
a member of the Powhatan tribe and an 
adopted son in the chief’s household. Poca- 
hontas, daughter of the chief, helped him 
learn the Indian language while the young 
braves of the household took over his training 
as a warrior. 


The film takes some liberty with chronol- 
ogy to keep the story moving, but, more than 
this, it denies some basic facts: i.e., Poca- 
hontas is portrayed younger and Tom older 
than history records. 


Nonetheless, the film would prove useful 
to the seventh and eighth graders for its 
vitalization of the historic period it covers. 

Sonya F. Spiesman 
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The Jamestown Colony, (1607-1620). 1 
reel. 16 mm sound. 15 minutes. Black and 
white, $82.50; color, $150. Educational Col- 
laborator: Allen W. Moger. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 
Chicago 1, III. 

The people who settled Jamestown in 1607 
are depicted in a realistic manner; the film 
makes it clear that they were variously 
motivated — some for adventure, some for 
job opportunities, and some as “gentlemen” 
of the commercial company which sponsored 
the venture, the Virginia Company of Lon- 
don. Circumstances in the early days of the 
settlement were such that, after a summer 
of drought and fever in which over one-half 
of the original 100 died, it was necessary to 
institute a firmer control and organization 
with John Smith as leader with the power 
of decree. The necessity for everyone, in the 
new and harsh environment, to work effec- 
tively broke down class and position privi- 
leges. This organization was continued under 
the even more firm control of Lord Dela- 
ware in 1610, who found only 50 of 500 still 
living upon his arrival, and Sir Thomas Dale 
in 1611. The year 1619 was eventful during 
which representatives from other American 
colonies met in Jamestown to discuss mutual 
problems, and the first negro slaves were 
landed. By 1620 the colony was a commer- 
cial success with its chief export being to- 
bacco, which had been successfully cultivated 
and cured by John Rolfe in 1612. 


The photography, sound, artifacts, designs 
and acting in this film are very good. Ships, 
houses, costumes, and conditions are repro- 
duced with authenticity and in considerable 
detail. The film should be very useful in 
grades seven to ten as part of a unit on 
colonial history. 

William H. Strawn 

Biography of the Unborn. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 16 minutes. Black and white, $75.00. 
Educational Collaborators : M. Edward Davis, 
M. D. and Edith L. Potter, M. D. Ency- 
clopaedia Brittanica Films, 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 

The first part of this film presents the 
physiology of fertilization, implantation and 
embryological differentiation of the human 
ovum. This information is comparatively su- 
perficial but suitable for high school biology 
classes on family living in preparation for 
parenthood. The subsequent material on fetal 
development and birth are more superficial. 
Thus, although this might be an excellent 
film for introductory courses, it would not 
be suitable for college level courses. The 
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sound, pictures and organization of the 
film are excellent; but general rather than 
specific information concerning the “unborn” 
is presented. Esther DaCosta 


1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
11 minutes. Black and white, $55. Educa- 
tional Collaborator: Nathaniel Kleitman. 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


The Human Brain. 


The message of this film is that thinking 
is a four step requiring that the 
whole brain function as a unified organism. 
Thus, any break in the four steps leads to 
interference with learning or thinking. This 
basic concept is important, but this would 
not need to be stressed in three separate 
illustrative with almost the identical 
wording in explanation. The time spent on 
repetition might better have been spent on a 
more detailed description of the anatomy of 
the brain and/or physiological experiments 
presenting supporting evidence for the four 
steps in thinking. As it is, the film is suitable 
for junior high health 
classes, but too simple for senior high school. 

Esther DaCosta 


process 


cases 


school biol« gy or 


Painting a Portrait. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
11 minutes. Color, No. 1612, $120. Produced 
by Eliot O’Hara, N. A. Available through 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica Films, 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, III. 


This film demonstrates a particular method 
of painting a portrait in in watercolors. 
Because it is highly specialized and the 
medium so technically explained, the film 
should be used at the college level or for 
the specially advanced art student. One 
would good background in both 
watercolor techniques and portrait painting 
to be able to take full advantage of this film. 
However, just watching the lovely portrait 
develop provides a certain amount of 
cinating entertainment tor 
films in the O’Hara Brush 
Techniques and Rhythm in Painting are 
much more adaptable to the art program of 
the public schools. 


need a 


fas- 
everyone. Other 


series such as 


Jane Neale 


Puss in Boots. 1 
minutes. Black 
Collaborator : 
animation by 


reel. 16 mm sound. 16 
white, No. 1617, $75. 
Storm; puppets and 

the Diehl Brothers. Encyclo 

paedia Brittanica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 

Ave., Wilmette, III. 


This familiar folk tale in which a fascinat- 
ing, clever cat provides his master with 
wealth, the favor of the king, and a profit- 


and 
Grace 
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able marriage, retains all the flavor of the 
original tale by Charles Perrault. The pro- 
totype cat is particularly appealing in an 
uncomplicated series of interesting events. 
A male narrator tells the story in a clear, 
distinct, agreeable voice. 


The characters are portrayed by life-like, 
animated, authentically dressed puppets who 
surprisingly convey many expressions and 
moods. Background music, court splendor, 
and the furnishings typical of the period en- 
hance the tale. This film is highly recom- 
mended, particularly for the middle grades. 
However, children in the primary grades 
will also enjoy this human-like presentation 
of the old folk tale which provides sheer 
enjoyment and good entertainment. 


Charlotte A. Barr 


Filmstrips 

North American Partners: U. S., Canada, 
Mexico. 56 frames. Black and white, $2.50. 
Produced by the New York Times Co., New 
York, N. Y. 

This, another in a series on current affairs, 
was produced in February, 1958, and traces 
some of the many changes during the past 
half-century on the North American 
tinent. It emphasizes the harmonious partner- 


con 


ship that has existed for a long time between 
the U. S., Canada, and Mexico and the mu 
tual problems of defense, trade, and foreign 
investment that have arisen and will probably 
arise in the future. Suitable for grades 8-12. 


Since it is specifically current, it may go 
out of date rapidly (for example, the current 


Canada is shown in a 
and the 
With new elections this spring the 


film may be out of date very soon). 
C. W. Dierickx 


prime minister of 


number of shots reasons for his 


election. 


America’s Farms: A $12 Billion Problem 
58 frames. Black and white, $3.50. Produced 
by Office of Educational Activities of the 


New York Times, New York 36, N. Y. 


With the farms and farming 
population diminishing but still able to pro 
duce increasingly 


number of 


than can be eco 
nomically consummed at home or profitably 
sold abroad, a perplexing problem affecting 
the American farmer has arisen. 


more 


This filmstrip presents briefly, but well, 
the background of this problem which is so 
little known or 
politan areas. 


understood in our metro 
It may be shown profitably 
to students of high school through college 


freshmen age. J. I. Swearingen 
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Defense and Disarmament. 59 frames. Black 
and white, $2.50. Produced by the New York 
Times Co., New York 36, N. Y. 


Activities of the U. S. and the U.S.S.R. 
in efforts to achieve disarmament and inter- 
national security are portrayed well in this 
filmstrip. The U. S. has joined forty-two 
nations in military alliances. The large part 
of the budget of the U. S. which is spent for 
defense poses a question in regard to dis- 
armament. The propaganda used by the 
U.S.S.R. is countered by facts. The strip 
indicates that if the U.S.S.R. is sincere in 
its desire for disarmament, the U. S. will 
meet the challenge. 

A helpful booklet of educational activities 
accompanies this visual aid which is suitable 
for high school and college classes in history 
and civics. Henrietta H. Fernitz 

Correlated Science Series, Elementary 
Chemistry. Three filmstrips of about 44 
frames each. Color, $6 each; $16.20 for the 
set. Society for Visual Education Inc., 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, III. 


This that all matter 
consists of various arrangements of about a 
hundred different elements. There are good 
differentiations between elements, mixtures, 
and compounds and good illustrations of the 
difference between an element in a free state 
and in a combined There is also a 
outline of the meaning of chemical 
change as contrasted with physical change. 
Correlated with the 
Company Unitexts. 


series emphasizes 


form. 
good 


Row Peterson and 


What Things Are 
line of the 


out- 
their 
formation 


Made of. An 
chemical elements, 
importance and the 
of compounds. 


relative 


Chemical Changes. Photographs of com- 
mon chemical changes such as those of 


baking poweder and the rusting of iron. 


Molecules. Numerous pho- 
tographs of colored ball models of atoms 
and molecules are in this strip. 
ful distinction is made 
and molecules. The 


Atoms and 
A care- 
between atoms 
final excusion into 


the nature of the atom itself would 
perhaps better be part of another series. 
An excellent outline of basic chemistry for 
the upper elementary grades. A caveat is 
suggested though: these pictures of simple 
chemical demonstrations should not be per- 
mitted to take the place of actual classroom 
experimentation with real reagents. 
John J. Bowen 


Filmstrip and Recording 


Illinois Government —and How It Works. 
55 frames. Color, plus teacher’s manual, $7.50; 
334% r.p.m., record $5 additional. Produced 
by Society for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 

Teachers in junior and senior high school 
classes in government will welcome this 
excellent filmstrip with the accompanying 
record of commentary and music. Here we 
have the historical background of Illinois, 
the organization and functioning of the gov- 
ernmental agencies, as well as problems of 
the present state government in record to the 
judicial system and finance. Highly recom- 
mended. Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Micellany 

Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions. Compiled and edited by 
Walter A. Wittich and Gertie Hanson Hal- 
sted Educators Progress Service, Randolph, 
Wis., 1958. Pp. 206. $5.75. 

This latest edition, the fourth, has been 
completely revised. Of the 483 
aids and scripts listed, 224 are new. The 
fourth edition has added over 150 listings 
to the compilation in last year’s volume. No 
other available source offers as much in- 
formation on the nature, purposes, and use 
of these materials. 

Audio materials are included for 
elementary and secondary 


free audio 


both 
levels, including 
such subject areas as conservation, health 
education, home language arts, 
music, safety and accident prevention, and 
social studies. Those familiar with the guide 
will readily agree that it is an invaluable 
John M. Beck 


econ mics, 


reference for teachers. 
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Important New Books 


@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


The Integration of Educational Experi- 
ences. Fifty-seventh Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part III. 
Edited by Nelson B. Henry. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 S. Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1958. Pp. 271. $4.00. 

Although the term “integration” already 
has several specialized meanings for educa 
tors the purpose of this yearbook is to ex- 
tend one of its fundamental applications. 
This extension would shift the emphasis of 
an integrated education in terms of learning 
from the product to the process. 


Assuming 
the unity 


of all human knowledge the au- 
thors see the school’s task as presenting its 
curriculum in such a way that the learner 
must actively interrelate all his learning ex- 
periences. The isolated fact, says the first 
statement in the book, is of no importance 
After justifying the soundness of this basic 
concept through several systems of philos 
ophy and psychology, members of the writ 
ing committee undertake to apply it in school 
situations at three levels. Here the college 
programs seem far more successful in ac- 
complishing the purpose than the secondary 
or elementary levels where the connections 
are somewhat tenuous at times, to say the 
least. Sprightly writing raises the interest 
level of this erudite presentation. 

Benedict Amar 


A Look at Continuity in the School Pro- 
gram. Fifty-eighth Yearbook of the ASCD. 
By Esther J. Swenson et al. Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C., 1958. Pp. 307. $4.00. 


The result of an extensive analysis of 
teaching, curriculum, guidance, and admini 
strative practices, the yearbook is concerned 
with the possible improvement of articulation 
so as to improve continuity of learning ex- 
periences toward educational objectives. An 
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exploration of the present situation as viewed 
by children from kindergarten through the 
senior high school; the improvement of bet 
ter articulation and continuity of learning; 
and a few selected current efforts at solving 
articulation probiems in school are con 
sidered. An annotated bibliography of current 
literature on the subject of articulation is 
presented which may guide educators in 
further study. The volume accepts the con 
cept that continuity among children’s learn 
ing experiences may be achieved if the 
procedures and policies of educators are 
consistent with sound psychological principles 
and clearly formulated educational objectives. 
Positive recommendations are presented which 
should prove helpful to school faculties 
Marcella F. Friedman 
Education in Society: Readings 
by Bernard N. Meltzer, Harry R. Doby, and 
Philip M. Smith. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 498. $3.25. 
This is a collection of 
excerpts, many 
pages long, on 
textbooks in 
readings 


Edited 


brief 
four 
leading 
sociology. The 
have selected to be both 
thought provoking and intelligible to college 
students of a wide range of ability in read 
ing comprehension. Introductory comments 
accompany each of the ten sections. What 
makes this book especially valuable as a 
teaching i chart correlating the 
readings with chapters in six leading text 
books in educational sociology 


John M. Beck 


some eighty 
not more than three or 
topics common to 
educational 
been 


device is a 


Schools Without Scholars. By John Keats 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 
7, Mass., 1958. Pp. 202. $3.00. 

Although the author overstates the prob 
lems in American education and _ his 


Boston 


sym- 
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pathies are with the traditionalists, as a 
layman he displays a keen grasp of perennial 
school issues and talks sense when he calls 
for more citizen participation in determining 
the policy of public schools. In particular, 
one cannot quarrel with his stand for knowl- 
edge and skills which will make children 
self-reliant, mature individuals and for teach- 
ers with sound techniques of instruction and 
a strong subject matter background. The 
expressed opinions on the relative values of 
so-called “intellectual” and ‘“non-intellectual” 
matters are well taken. However, it is un- 
fortunate that so little regard is shown for 
the professional curriculum in teacher prep- 
aration and for the tested modern psychologi- 
cal theories underlying teaching and learning. 
The final chapter describes a plan carried 
out successfully at New Canaan, Connecticut, 
for community action to solve local school 
problems. John M. Beck 


TV and Our School Crisis. By Charles 
A. Siepmann. Dodd, Mead and Co., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 198. $3.50. 

Many facts of television education are 
discussed in this volume. TV teaching is 
proposed as a solution to the current teacher 
shortage. According to the author the short- 
age is qualitative as well as quantitative 
since great teachers are born and not made. 
A future is predicted when the great teacher, 
“Master Lecturer,” will reach students in 
schools and colleges across the nation via 
TV. Readers may agree with the author on 
television’s value in education as a supple- 
mentary resource and its use in expanding 
adult education but they may well wonder 
whether the disadvantages of such instruc- 
tion have been thoroughly examined. Many 
teachers may choose, instead, to agree with 
the author’s statement made eight years ago 
in another book that substituting television 
for teachers will only add to the educational 
confusion. Despite the author’s bias in favor 
of TV education, two of the chapters, “An- 
swer to Critics’ and “Education Beyond 
Crisis,” are especially fine expositions of the 
pertinent issues involving electronic teaching. 


John M. Beck 


Three R’s. Edited by 
and William J. Iverson. 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 
Pp. 435. $6.00. 
anthology of research in reading, 
arithmetic, and for good measure 
and grammar includes many of the 
By abridg 


Research in the 
C. W. Hunnicutt 
Harper and Bros., 
16, N. Y., 1958 

This 
writing, 
spelling 
important studies in these areas. 
ing their selections, the editors have suc- 
ceeded in encompassing a wide range of 
topics; through skillful introductions they 
have given a pleasing continuity to the ma 
terial. The volume should prove very useful 
to students of education and to teachers un- 
familiar with the extensive experimental 
work relating to the teaching of the “basic 
subjects.” David Kopel 
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Learning to Teach. By Mary Warren 
Muldoon. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 287. $3.50. 


_This book is intended to help the begin- 
ning, upper grade, or high school teacher 
and presents in the plainest prose specific 
procedure to improve the learning situation 
in the classroom. In spite of a necessarily 
limited scope and over-simplified style dic- 
tated by its brevity, this technique-centered 
volume treats adequately practical solutions 
to typical classroom problems often glossed 
over in standard texts. It should prove help- 
ful both to the neophyte as a handy reference 
and to the experienced teacher who may 
wish to evaluate his own performance. 


Wesley F. Amar 


How to Teach in the Elementary School. 
By Bernard C. Kelner. McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 343. $5.50. 


This admittedly “how to” book should be 
a tremendous help to the beginning teacher. 
It is a realistic guide which will serve on 
her first day of teaching and during the 
months and years which follow. Every sug- 
gestion and directive is a workable applica- 
tion of a sound educational principle since 
it is assumed that the reader is capable 
of inductive thinking. Because of his direct 
and concise presentation, the author has been 
able to deal competently with almost every 
problem related to teaching in this easy-to- 
read book. Russell A. Griffin 


The Elementary Teacher and Guidance. 
By John A. Barr. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 435. $4.50. 

This is a well organized and comprehen 
sive presentation of the concepts, tools, and 
techniques needed to help the elementary 
teacher rightly assume the primary respon- 
sibility for guidance. Significant emphasis is 
given to the mental hygiene approach. The 
author’s analysis of family relationships, be- 
havior and discipline records, parent-teacher 
conferences, and guidance of exceptional chil- 
dren is simply written, with many descriptive 
examples. The chapter bibliographies, film 
lists, and source materials make this a valu 
able text for the professional library. 

Alice S. Gordon 


Student Teaching in the Elementary School. 
By James B. Burr, Lowry W. Harding, and 
Leland B. Jacobs. Second Edition. Appleton 
Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32 St., New York 1, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 459. $5.75. 

This revised volume is a marked improve 
ment over the edition published eight years 
ago. Its purpose is to guide the student 
teacher during the exploratory sessions in 
the classroom and to prepare him for his 
first full-time teaching position. Helpful sug- 
gestions are given for working with children 
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in practical situations. The many explicit 
suggestions anticipate the variety of expe- 
riences common in the classroom. It is a 
comprehensive handbook of desirable prac- 
tices based on the professional courses in 
elementary education. John M. Beck 


Modern Methods in Secondary Education. 
Revised Edition. By Jean D. Grambs, Wil- 
liam J. Iverson, and Franklin K. Patterson. 
Dryden Press, 110 W. 57th St., New York 
19, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 700. $5.90. 

Authoritative without being pedantic, di- 
dactic, or overbearing in tone, this book 
invites the prospective teacher aside and 
administers a thorough job of directive 
counseling. In “Dutch uncle” style it illu- 
minates those areas which include, if not the 
entire gamut of experiences, then at least the 
major worrisome obstacles to the beginner’s 
peace of mind. There are fresh insights and 
approaches to many phases of the career 
teacher's life as he gropes tentatively through 
the bewildering problems in adjusting to 
personnel, to the students in their demanding 
variety, to classroom management, to cur- 
riculum materials and content, and to the 
evaluation of all of his activities. This sharp 
eyed view, which is given with optimism and 
enthusiasm, should be a heartening source 
of comfort to neophytes; the experienced 
teacher should feel on reading it a jolt of 
renewed dedication and pride in his profession. 


3enedict Amar 

Teaching in the Secondary School. By 
Herbert J. Klausmeier. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 499. $5.00. 

Updated and packaged with an eye to 
motivational appeal this revised edition of a 
1953 book is virtually a new one. The 
changes include a text that flows flexibly 
and smoothly, a format that emphasizes 
order and organization, and an abundance 
of illustrations. “These photographs, some 
two hundred in number, if not always im- 
mediately relevant to the text copy where 
they appear have ‘their own charm as they 
picture attractive young Americans in vari 
ous phases of educational activity. Their 
captions should stimulate much class dis 
cussion. The author’s grasp of the secondary 
school scene is sound and comprehensive and 
makes this presentation an excellent textbook 
for the prospective: young teacher in training 
whom he is attempting to reach 


Benedict Amar 

The Child and His Development. By J. 
Murray Lee and Dorris May Lee. Appleton 
Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
1, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 624. $6.00. 

[he authors’ statement that their approach 
to child development “derives from the con- 
viction that individuals are basically the 
same from infancy to old age” is not repre- 
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sentative of current scientific growth prin- 
ciples. Despite this statement, they cite 
several researches in the book that show 
changes brought about by changes in en- 
vironment. This text leans somewhat on 
the “concept of self” approach and is a 
superficial treatise of the ages from six to 
eighteen years. Wendell C. Lanton 


Constructing Evaluation Instruments. By 
Edward J. Furst. Longmans, Green and Co., 
55 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 334. $4.75. 


This book is useful for the teacher who 
wants to do a good deal‘of test making and 
test analysis. It describes the underlying 
principles of sampling and gives many good 
examples of specific test items. There is an 
insistence on avoiding a too-general type of 
test and on concentrating on the specific in- 
formation desired. Statistical analysis is very 
well described for the teacher who has not 
had special preparation in this field. 

R. Bruce Kirk 


How You Can Teach Johnny To Read. 
3y E. S. Metcalf. Vantage Press, 120 W. 
31st St., New York 1, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 83. 


ro 
$2.50. 


This slender volume is distinguished for 
the modesty of its claims as well as for the 
concreteness of the teaching techniques it 


offers to parents who wish to help their 


children learn to read. The techniques and 
exercises are simple, sensible, and_ basic, 
dealing mainly with the alphabet and pho 
netic elements. They are presented as sup 
plements to the teacher’s efforts, without 
invidious implications as to the efficacy of 
reading instruction in the schools. 
David Kopel 

Materials for Reading: Proceedings of 
the Annual Conference on Reading. Com 
piled and edited by Helen M. Robinson 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 S. Elli 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill, 1957. Pp. 231. 


A valuable review of the comments and 
criticisms of teachers, librarians, publishers, 
administrators, and supervisors of all type 
of materials for reading on all levels of learn 
ing. The general session considered factor 
in the selection and use of reading materials 
Current curriculum trends, grouping, and 
atypical learners. Some of the interesting 
topics included were: Use and misuse of 
workbooks and teachers guides; materials 
for individualization of extension reading ; 
aspects of books that affect readability and 
use. A special session on administrative r¢ 
sponsibilities for supplying adequate reading 
materials climaxed the conference. This should 
prove to be a valuable source of information 
for any teacher interested in the problem of 
reading materials 


$3.50 


Pauline Atherton 
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Teaching Science to the Ordinary Pupil. 
By K. Laybourn and C. H. Bailey. Philo- 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 415. $10.00. 

Great Britain, facing a problem similar to 
that of the United States in reinforcing 
science education for the junior high school 
age group, set up a committee in Manchester 
to consider the objectives, the content areas, 
the problem of equipment, and the need for 
providing teachers with simple techniques. 
The committee recognized that the ordinary 
child of average ability secures less attention 
than either the ablest or the least able of his 
contemporaries; this reference book was 
therefore compiled to aid teachers who have 
to teach large classes of ordinary students. 
The text contains general information about 
teaching science, 536 demonstrations and ex- 
periments, and 500 illustrations of how to 
make and set up very simple apparatus. All 
science teachers, especially beginners plagued 
with lack of equipment and knowledge of 
how to teach science, will find many inter- 
esting and valuable ideas. A supplementary 
reference for grades six through ten. 

Bernice J. Austrheim 


Science and the Social Studies. 
Howard H. Cummings. The National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 1957. Pp. 271. 
$4.00 paperbound; $5.00 clothbound. 

This book takes up the problem of the 
teacher’s responsibility in acquainting his 
pupils with the world of science and tech- 
nology in which they live. It likewise at- 
tempts to determine the place of social 
studies in a scientifically dominated age. The 
grade and high school teachers will find this 
a particularly good guide in the following 
topics: the use of science in the effort to 
raise standards of living in underdeveloped 
countries, the promotion of scientific studies 
through various agencies, the effect of sci 
ence on agriculture and medicine, and the 
relation of science to society. Like all pub- 
lications of the National Council for Social 
Studies, this too is one of high scholastic 
caliber. A composite effort of a number of 
specialists in the fields of social science and 
pure science, it has become under this editor 
a valuable manual for the teacher of the 
social studies. Joseph Chada 


Edited by 


A History of the Newbery and Caldecott 
Medals. By Irene Smith. Viking Press, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 140. $3.00. 


An excellent summation of the history of 
these famous awards, their donor, and the 
books so honored. The chief value of the 
text lies in the evaluation of the award books 
as shown by their popularity or lack of 


it in the years since receiving the coveted 
honors. Interesting, informative, and in- 
dispensable for all persons working with 
children’s books. Louise M. Jacobs 


A Handbook for the Amateur Theatre. 
Edited by Peter Cotes. Philosophical Library, 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 424. $12.50. 

“Theatre,” H. L. Mencken insisted, “dis- 
torts life and then magnifies the distortion.” 
This over-priced book by an English profes- 
sional producer and eight of his co-workers 
will not relieve our distortion. More than 
150 of its pages are of interest only to 
English amateurs and it contains little that 
is not immediately apparent or else already 
available in other less expensive handbooks. 

Wade Curry 


Early Adolescent Art Education. By Carl 
Reed. Charles A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe 
St., Peoria, Ill., 1957. Pp. 205. $4.80. 

This thoughtfully organized and brightly 
written analysis of art education at the junior 
high school level is as valuable for the teach- 
er as for the specialist. Beginning with a 
thorough study of the adolescent and of ways 
in which art experiences may heip him, the 
discussion progresses through a wealth of 
suggested art activities adapted to his special 
interests and needs. Written as a text for 
the training of teachers, the book includes 
sections on career counseling in art, ordering 
of supplies, student evaluation, and organi- 
zation of an art room. The many illustrations 
demonstrate the high level of creative accom- 
plishment possible in a well-developed junior 
high school art program. Each chapter con- 
cludes with an enriching bibliography and a 
list of suggested further activities. A worthy 
addition to the field of art education. 

John W. Emerson 


Art Education, Its Means and Ends. By 


Italo L. de Francesco. Harper and Bros., 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 652. $6.75. 

This excellent and well documented book 
on art education includes expansive discus- 
sions on philosophy, methods, evaluation, and 
administration of the art program. Presented 
also are significant discussions on art edu- 
cation in the elementary schools, junior and 
senior high schools, crafts in education, art 
education for adults and for the exceptional 
child. In addition, the author ably discusses 
the role of the teacher and supervisor or 
consultant and ways of designing a func- 
tional curriculum. As one of the most com- 
prehensive books on art education, it can 
be of inestimable value to teachers, art 
education students, and administrators. 


Maurice Yochim 
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For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


English Is Our Language. By Edna Ster- 
ling, Esther Westendorf, and Ruth Hoffman. 
Illustrated by Ruth Steed et al. D. C. Heath 
and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass:, 1958. Pp. 150. $1.96. 

This book, written for second grade level, 
gives children practice in developing skills 
in the language arts. In a very pleasant yet 
coercive way the child is directed to listen 
carefully, to use complete sentences, and to 
use proper punctuation and word forms. The 
book is intended to be a day-by-day text 
book, but because of the specific exercises 
which are an integral part of the story con- 
tent, one wonders if this would be too limit- 
ing. Perhaps this book could be employed 
to better advantage if the teacher would use 
the exercises as suggestions and apply them 
to the children’s needs and interests. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


The Road Runner. By Theodore W. 
Munch and M. Vere De Vault. Illustrated 
by Carol Rogers. Steck Co., 9th and LaVaca 
Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1958. Pp. 32. $1.50. 

Here is a fascinating scientific story that 
young children can read about a cocky-look- 
ing bird, with big feet, long tail, and strange 
habits. He is a lonely, tall, slim tramp at 
home in the Southwest and Mexico. The 
accurately colored true-to-life illustrations 
give children a vivid idea of the life and 
habitat of the road runner. The labeled 
materials are informative and beautiful. The 
comparisons made of other birds encourages 
scientific thinking and further reading. Rec- 
commend reading for grades two through 
four. Bertha Z. Albrecht 


The Big Ones. Written and illustrated by 
Inez Hogan. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 28. $2.95 

\ delightfully humorous account of a 
chimpanzee and a dinosaur on a guided tour 
of the animal kingdom, giving an accurate 
contrast between those animals familiar to 
children, such as the turtle and giraffe, and 
those unfamiliar ones such as pterodactyls 
and tyrannasaurus rex. The large, life-like 
black and white illustrations and bold, clear 
type enchant children in the realm of fantasy 
and reality. The book is smartly designed 
as to format and size. Recommended for 
children in primary grades 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 
Here Come the Wild Dogs. By Alice E. 


Goudy. Illustrated by Garry MacKenzie. 
Charles Scribner and Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 94. $2.50. 

Red Fox and his charming little family 
are the center of this quick-moving story. 
Through the experiences of Runner, one of 
the four cubs, facts about the life and habits 
of the fox are presented. A sense of tender- 
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ness and sympathetic feeling is prevalent in 
passages such as: “He touches his lovely, 
slender mate with his nose and she whimpers 
as if she is telling him about her fears and 
worries.” Here the fox is not treated as a 
rascal. A brief introduction to other “wild 
dogs” is also given. Pleasant reading for 
primary and early middle grades. 

Bertha Z. Albrecht 


I Like Caterpillars. By Gladys Conklin. 
I}lustrated by Barbara Latham. Holiday 
House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 24. $2.75. 

A gasp of surprise and pleasure greeted 
this exquisite book when a second grade 
class saw it. Even if one instinctively has a 
negative reaction to caterpilliars, he will keep 
on turning the pages to admire the artistry of 
the softly colored yet brilliant “fat and thin, 
big and little” caterpillars, some of which 
“are fuzzy and tickle.” Primary children can 
and will read the book eagerly. Older chil 
dren will use the simple 
in the back to learn the kinds 
of caterpillars. This is another 
science book on the primary level. 

Ruth Dennis 


reference pages 
and nates 


delightful 


Busy Water. By Irma Simonton Black. 
Illustrated by Jane Castle. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 34. $2.50. 

A simple combination of narrative and 
scientific explanation of the water cycle. 
Younger children will be fascinated by the 
vividly natural pictures, the bits of rhythmic 
prose, and most of all by the drop of water 
going “Plink” on the squirrel’s nose at the 
beginning and end of the story. This book 
which can be read by second graders is an 
outstanding contribution to the science library. 


Ruth Dennis 


The Bumblebee’s Secret By Miriam 
Schlein. Illustrated by Harvey Weiss. Abe 
lard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 51. $2.50. 

The combination of repetition and a secret 
makes a delightful book for primary childen 
\ bumblebee who will not tell her secret is 
followed by a series of animals, none of 
which knows the destination. When the 
bumblebee announces her secret that she has 


laid a hundred bee eggs, the animals move 


to get as tar 


away as 
colorful 


pe yssible 
illustrations. 


Simple, 

Barbara N. 

The Wild Little House 

Illustrated by V. H. Drummond. Criterion 

So0oks. 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y¥., 1967. Pp.-3l.. $2.75 

A personified house is discontented living 


on a small city lot, so at night it walks 
around on its four posts exploring the city 


Stein 


By Eilis Dillon 
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One night it finds its way to the seashore 
where it stays all summer. All of these ad- 
ventures happen while the owner and his 
wife are sound asleep; only the little boy 
knows what is going on because he and the 
house converse with each other. This story 
is similar to the many other mediocre tales 
about planes and trains with smiling faces 
which do ridiculous things. A few six- or 
seven-year-olds might like it. 
Mabel G. Hemington 


Terrible, Terrifying Toby. Written and 
illustrated by Crockett Johnson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Unp. $2.50. 

With simple text and humorous illustra- 
tions, the author tells about a puppy who 
frightens many small garden animals and 
finally frightens himself when he looks into 
the mirror. For three- and four-year-olds. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


Andy and Mr. Wagner. By Gina Bell. 
Illustrated by George Wilde. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1957. Pp. 32. $1.25. 

This pleasant 
Brooks and his 


dog story tells of Andy 
great interest in owning a 
pet. His mother tells him he must wait, but 
after experiences with a stray dog that 
“adopted” Andy she consents and allows her 
son to have his pet. The illustrations are 
very ordinary, lacking the color and warmth 
which is so much appreciated by beginning 
readers. Barbara N. Stein 


Time of Wonder. Written and illustrated 
by Robert McCloskey. Viking Press, 625 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 63. $3.50. 

In simple, rhythmic prose the author- 
artist tells of the changing weather and the 
changing seasons in his beloved island home 
in Maine. The colorful, spirited full-page 
illustrations are as poetic as the text they 
enhance. The Caldecott Award was justly 
deserved. A _ beautiful picture book which 
should be read aloud to derive maximum 
enjoyment. Louise M. Jacobs 


What Do You Think? 
trated by Rainey Bennett. 
Co., 2231 W 110th St., 
1958. Pp. 36. $2.50. 


Written and illus 
World Publishing 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 


This delightful story of how Tony and his 
dog try to find out what thinking is, of how 
they test the various answers that occur to 
them is quite as exciting as an adventure story. 
The way in which Tony reaches the conclu 
sion that “looking and reading and wishing 
and wondering and dreaming and remember- 
ing all help me figure something out and 
that’s what thinking is” is itself an example 
of the thinking Well-drawn and 
realistic pictures with touches of humor and 
sophistication enhance the story. 

Elizabeth P. 


pi ocess. 


Davey 
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Thank You— You're Welcome. Written 
and illustrated by Louis Slobodkin. Van- 
guard Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1957. Unp. $2.75. 

The charm of this book lies in its simple 
humor. It depicts the many different ways 
in which a young boy learns courtesy and 
helpfulness. The illustrations are delightfully 
uncomplicated and charmingly support the 
ingratiating rhymes for which this artist is 
noted. For ages four to six. 

Barbara Mueller 


Poems to Grow On. Compiled by Jean 
McKee Thompson. Illustrated by Gobin 
Stair. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 
8, Mass., 1957. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

The verses in this book are attractive to 
young children because they tell about ex- 
periences and things familiar to them; there 
are “no poems of fairies or giants or mytho- 
logical personages ; no nonsense poems.” Al- 
though many of the verses, such as those of 
Dorothy Aldis, Aileen Fisher, and Mary 
Louise Allen, may be found in other collec- 
tions, this is a delightful anthology. The 
format is distinctive; the illustrations range 
from the realistic to the fantastic, but all 
are effective. Recommended for ages five to 
eight. Louise M. Jacobs 

Twenty-one Children. By Virginia H. 
Ormsby. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Washington 
Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. Pp. 29. $2.25. 

This charming book for children four to 
seven tells of typical events in an elementary 
school week. Of particular interest is the 
arrival of a new pupil, Emelina. The chil- 
dren helped to teach her English and she in 
turn taught them some Spanish. This book 
would be particulary valuable in schools with 
non-English speaking children. Illustrations 
are simple but very attractive. 

Barbara N. Stein 

All Ready for School. By Leone Adelson. 
Illustrated by Kathleen Elgin. David McKay 
Co., 225 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 24. $2.75. 

Patty is thrilled with the prospects of her 
first day at school. Young field and wood 
creatures followed her to see the great ad- 
venture in store for her. Their amusing re- 
action to her experiences will delight a child 
ready for school. Life-like and colorful 
illustrations throughout the book. 

Edna R. Olson 


How the Grinch Stole Christmas. Written 
and illustrated by Dr. Seuss. Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 
1957. Unp. $2.50. 

Here at last is presented in delightful style 
a story which emphasizes the true spirit of 
Christmas; it is Dr. Seuss at his best. This 
charming book with its fascinating illustra- 
tions will undoubtedly become a Christmas 
classic, a sort of modern Dicken’s Christmas 
Carol. Highly recommended for all ages. 

Louise M. Jacobs 
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For the Middle Grades 


Mr. Peabody's Pesky Ducks. By Amalie 
Sharfman. Illustrated by Louis Darling. 
Little, Brown and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 
6, Mass., 1957. Pp. 90. $2.75. 

Life takes on a new meaning for the lonely 
farmer when a flock of mallard ducks make 
their home on a pond near the Lakeside 
Hotel. Irate guests do not share Mr. Pea- 
body’s enthusiasm for the intruders who en- 
liven the quiet, dull routine of the summer 
resort and even create a mystery. A tale of 
humor and mild suspense with the underly- 
ing lesson that we all need someone to love. 
Illustrations are especially good. 

Kathleen D. O’Shea 


Cartier, Finder of the St. Lawrence. By 
Ronald Syme. Illustrated by William Stobbs. 
William Morrow Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 95. $2.50. 

Another in the historical biographical 
series by this author. The middle grade 
reader will be entranced by the adventure 
and will perhaps enjoy history a little more. 
The dramatic illustrations are numerous and 
excellent. This type of book could be used 
by an older child who finds the graded text 
difficult. Marie Horan 


Target Island. By Bruce Carter. Illus- 
trated by Charles W. Walker. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 218. $2.50. 

Mattie and her neighbors, Nigel and 
Richard, find excitement and adventure when 
they run off to sea in a small sloop belong- 
ing to Mattie’s rich uncle. A storm grounds 
the boat on an island not far from England. 
Apparently English children are most pre- 
cocious since Nigel, age twelve, and Richard, 
age nine, are obviously capable of landing on 
a deserted island, salvaging enough wreck- 
age to establish housekeeping, rig up a tele- 
scope, a two-way radio, and in general get 
along beautifully until the island is bom- 
barded. In short time, they manage to send 
out a signal to the attacking government 
warship in time to save themselves. Mattie’s 
relationship with her uncle and her influence 
upon the boys leave much to be desired. 

Marie Z. Cole 


The Minnow Leads to Treasure. By A. 
Philippa Pearce. Illustrated by Edward 
Ardizzone. World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 
110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 253. 
$3.00 

David Moss and Adam Codling become 
friends through pure coincidence when a 
flood forces a canoe to the Moss dock. Ad- 
venture in the canoe, the Minnow, leads to 
the solving of the mystery of the treasure 
in a most incredible manner. The persever- 
ing, ingenious method of deduction on the 
part of the two young English boys seems 
somewhat improbable, in lieu of the fact that 
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generations of adults had not solved the 
mystery. However, the story has charm and 
warm human relationships which cannot be 
denied. Marie Z. Cole 


Winding Canyon. By Ruby Wilson San- 
ders. Illustrated by Charles H. Joslin. The 
Caxton Printers, Caldwell Idaho, 1958. Pp. 
166. $3.50. 


This is a fast-moving story of adventure 
which takes place in Southern California in 
the 1850’s, shortly after the American Con- 
quest. Jeremy McNair, a young orphan who 
comes to live on his uncle’s ranch, finds 
danger and friendship in the land of Cali- 
fornia. Jeremy learns about the native Cali- 
fornians, their determination to protect their 
rights, and their loyalty to one another. Easy 
to read with black and white illustrations. 
For ages nine to twelve. 

George A. Di Prima 


Secret of the Indian Mound. By Wilson 
Gage. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. World 
Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 
2, Ohio, 1958. Pp. 186. $2.75. 

A story that portrays the frantic activity 
and inquiring interests of modern youngsters. 
Alec Coatsworth resented leaving home to 
entertain an unknown city cousin on his 
grandmother’s Tennessee Farm. However as 
the boys dug for artifacts in a nearby Indian 
burial mound, an exciting summer began to 
take shape. Alex and Jimmy agreed that 
someone or something was determined to 
keep them from digging. They set out to 
uncover the mystery that led to an unex- 
pected ending. The illustrations aptly reflect 
the zest in the story. Fine reading for 
children from age eight to eleven. 

George Di Prima 

Three Boys and A Helicopter. By Nan 
Hayden Agle and Ellen Wilson. Illustrated 
by Marian Honigman. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 597 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 122. $2.50. 

The sixth book in the 
triplets, Abercrombie, Benjamin, and Chris 
topher, should appeal to all young boys 
They will find its short sentences easy to 
read, like its fast moving action, and enjoy 
its humor. They will also gain a great deal 
of information about helicopters and how to 
make them. Boys in the upper grades who 
have reading difficulties will find the story 
in their interest level. For grades three to 
five. Elizabeth P. Davey 


about the 


series 


The Little Knight. By Elizabeth Johnson. 
Illustrated by Ronni Solbert. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Mass., 
1957. Pp. 56. $2.75. 

It is rare indeed that fourth and fifth 
graders are given the opportunity of reading 
a charming tale which combines all the 
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splendor and trappings of knights in armor, 
the dangers of meeting a dragon, a giant, 
and a unicorn with the modern version of a 
princess who preferred to be a knight in 
disguise. Dramatically illustrated, with the 
“they lived happily ever after’ ending. 
Ruth H. Dennis 


The Perilous Journey. By Humphrey 
Johnson. Illustrated by Iris Beatty Johnson. 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 144. $2.50. 

In 1214 when Conrad accompanied his 
father and other German merchants up the 
Rhine to sell their wares at the Nurnberg 
Fair, he found that such journeys were peril- 
ous. He became acquainted with tolls ex- 
tracted on the way, of tolls at the Fair, and 
of competition with merchants of the city. 
He met knights and noblemen, and had ex- 
citing adventures on the journey and in an 
old castle. In fact, the story is so filled with 
characters and episodes that it lacks the 
strength it might otherwise have as a nar- 
rative of mystery and adventure. For ages 
ten to twelve. 

Emily M. Hilsabeck 


The Good American Witch. Written and 
illustrated by Peggy Bacon. Franklin Watts, 
699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 222. $2.95. 

Mrs. Manage, the Good American Witch, 
is a modern “fairy” who gives you your 
heart’s desire provided you pay the forfeit. 
Penny and George learned from Uncle Rob- 
ert how to recognize and find her. They 
searched and found and yet did not find Mrs. 
Manage after all. The illustrations make a 
fine accompaniment to an excellent piece of 
imaginative writing which should find inter- 
est in more than one of the young reading- 
age groups. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 

The Happy Orpheline. By Natalie Savage 
Carlson. Illustrated by Garth Williams. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 96. $2.95. 


In a small village outside Paris twenty 
happy little orphans live, with only one care 


a fear of being adopted. Brigitte, the 
heroine, becomes involved with the pretender 
to the throne of France and his “Queen” and 
almost finds herself adopted. How Brigitte 
solves this problem implicates the whole 
village of St. Germaine. Delightful pen and 
ink drawings complement this lively and 
charming story for eight- and nine-year-old 
girls. Mary M. Malone 


The Pewter Plate. By Florence Parker 
Simister. Illustrated by Lloyd Coe. Hastings 
House, 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 157. $2.75. 

When during the Revolutionary War it 
was necessary to collect pewter to make 
bullets for the Colonial Army, Hannah Wil- 
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liams refused to donate her pewter plate. 
However when her brother was wounded, 
the war became a personal thing and she 
did much to atone for her selfishness, even 
to aiding in the capture of a spy; and her 
pewter plate also had an important part in 
this episode. A comprehensive bibliography 
indicates that the author has drawn on a 
wide variety of sources in order to make her 
story authentic, even to the minute details 
of daily life in that era. For ages eight to 
twelve. Emily M. Hilsabeck 


Roger Williams, Defender of Freedom. By 
Cecile Papin Edwards. Illustrated by Harve 
Stein. Abingdon Press, 810 Broadway, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., 1957. Pp. 128. $1.75. 

Roger Williams moves across the pages of 
this book as a lifeless figure. It is as if the 
author assembled the basic facts of his life 
and wove a story about him, but never had 
a real understanding of Roger Williams as 
a person. Children would find this a very 
dull biography. Louise E. Dieterle 


The World of Pooh. By A. A. Milne. 
Illustrated by E. H. Shepard. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 314. $3.95. 

Two classics of childhhod, Winnie-the- 
Pooh and The House at Pooh Corner, now 
appear together in this handsome volume. 
The new format greatly enhances the two 
small books it replaces; the pages are larger 
and easier to read, the illustrations have 
been expanded, and the artist has added nine 
full-page colored pictures. Delightful in 
every respect. Should be read to children 
in the primary grades. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


The Miracle Dish. By Opal Wheeler. 
Illustrated by Floyd I. Webb. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. $2.50. 


The true meaning of Christmas pervades 
this charming tale of a little Wisconsin girl 
who keeps a secret hugged closely to her 
heart. With faith and determination Moppet 
carries out her plan and on Christmas Eve 
falls asleep, eagerly anticipating the surprise 
for Mother Wheeler. Large, colorful, and 
expressive illustrations make this story of 
the early 1900’s especially attractive to girls 
eight to ten. Kathleen D. O'Shea 


Magic Wherever You Are. By Bill Severn. 
Illustrated by Ida Scheib. David McKay 
Co., 225 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 122. $2.50, 

Children will lose interest in trying to 
perform any of the tricks suggested since 
the majority involve too much equipment 
and the explanations are too detailed. In 
addition one might question the use of a 
razor or a sharp knife as is suggested by 
the author in one of the tricks. 

Louise E. Dieterle 
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For the Upper Grades 


Science for the Elementary-School Teacher. 
Revised Edition. By Gerald S. Craig. Ginn 
and Co., 205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIl., 
1958. Pp. 894. $6.75. 

Teachers who have used the older edition 
successfully will appreciate this revised text 
which has new educational interpretations 
about the teaching of science, new illustra- 
tions, new activities, and the familiar style 
of writing about science without the use of 
too many scientific terms. The first six chap- 
ters include material about the general prob- 
lems of teaching science in the elementary 
schools of today ; others discuss the earth 
and the universe, life of the earth, and the 
energy of the universe. The last chapter 
deals with the scope, continuity, and evalua- 
tion of science in the education of children 
from kindergarten through eighth grade. 
Elementary schools should have one or more 
copies in their professional libraries. 

Bernice J. Austrheim 

Young People’s Book of Si lence. Edited 
by Glenn O. Blough. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 446. $4.50. 

Selected writings often authors of children’s 
science books. Included are the most recent 
ideas and discoveries that man has made by 
looking through lenses, new information se- 
cured from the IGY research on weather, 
space, and the sea, current ideas about 
atomic energy and the field of electronics, 
and research in the study of weather. Em- 
phasis is placed on the characteristics of 
scientists, their use of the scientific method, 
and the appreciation that everyone should 
have for their contributions to our welfare. 
Also useful for vocational guidance for 
middle and upper grade pupils. 

Bernice J. Austrheim 


The Wonderful World of Food. By John 
Boyd Orr. Garden City Books, 75 Franklin 
St., Garden City, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 69. $3.45. 

This text presents historical information 
about man’s changing ideas in solving his 
food problems from the Stone Age to today’s 
use of irradiated foods. The use of the 
scientific method is explained in relationship 
to the breeding of plants and animals for 
better food, the slow development of methods 
of preserving foods, and the growing under- 
standing of the food needs of the human 
body. The topics of modern packaging and 
the present day possibility of transporting 
food safely to all parts of the world are dis 
cussed in relationship to the work of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations which is trying to establish 
a balance between the world’s areas of feast 
and famine. Maps, charts, photographs, and 
explanatory diagrams in beautiful color en- 
rich the simple narrative on every page and 
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thus an unusual amount of information is 
presented in a mere sixty-nine pages. This 
book can be used for enrichment reading or 
for a quick survey during science units about 
foods and human nutrition, for social studies 
units concerned with the world’s food prob- 
lems, and for geography units on the food 
resources and transportation of foods. For 
grades six through ten. 
Bernice J. Austrheim 

Orbit: A Picture 
Motion. By Hy 
Alice Hirsh. 
St., New 
$2.75. 

People of all ages will find this book ab- 
sorbing. It explains and pictures how the 
laws of motion and gravity operate. Inertia, 
acceleration and momentum, and action and 
reaction are explained with examples of such 
everyday performances as walking, cars 
streaming along highways, and movements 
of baseball players. Recognition is given to 
Sir Isaac Newton because the laws and 
formulas governing space flight are the ones 
he presented to the world in 1686. 


Mary F, Polerecky 


Story of Force and 
Ruchlis. Illustrated by 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 147. 


The Wonderful 
Ritchie Calder. 
Franklin St., 
Pp. 69. $3.45. 

This text is concerned with the historical 
development of man’s ideas of the structure, 
functions, health, and diseases of the human 
body from the primitive practice of magic 
to the present day understanding of the bio 
logical, chemical, and psychological causes 
of diseases. The evolutionary development 
of their treatment, cure, and prevention is 
discussed in relation to the people who have 
contributed to the conquest of diseases from 
the local witch doctors to the world-wide 
health researchers of today. Historical and 
geographical information is integrated with 
the science information. Every page is 
richly illustrated with photographs, drawings, 
and simple explanatory diagrams most of 
which are beautifully colored. Recommended 
for enrichment reading for grades seven 
through ten during a study on health 
problems, anatomy, physiology, or diseases 

Bernice J. Austrheim 


World of Medicine. By 
Garden City Books, 75 
Garden City, N. Y., 1958. 


A Beaver’s Story. By Emil E. Liers 
Illustrated by Ray Sherin. Viking Press, 
18 E. 48th St.. New York 17, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 192. $3.00. 

A portrayal of the gentle qualities of 
beavers. Each incident recalled is one the 
author has seen personally or that has been 
reported by reliable authorities. Haloka, the 
mother of four fatherless kits, is befriended 
by Akella, a large, sleek, handsome beaver. 
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Together they build a lodge and struggle to 
go through all the seasons of the year. The 
life of these forest inhabitants is delightfully 
and dramatically described. Recommended 
for upper-grade readers. 


John F. Etten 


Buzstail: The Story of a Rattlesnake. By 
Robert M. McClung. Morrow and Co., 425 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 64. $2.50. 


Buzztail is a giant timber rattlesnake 
nearly six feet long. The author recalls one 
year in the life of this snake and conveys a 
wealth of information about the species. A 
description of the rattlesnake’s fangs, scales, 
venom, and food gathering habits are vividly 
portrayed. Also discussed is the treatment of 
snake bites. Very interesting natural science 
material for upper-grade readers. 


John F. Etten 


The First Book of the Constitution By 
Richard B. Morris. Illustrated by Leonard 
Fisher. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 67. $1.95. 


A simplified version of the Constitutional 
Convention highlighting the famous com- 
promises, the capable, forceful leaders in 
attendance, and the parts played by Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Hamilton, and Madison in 
guiding the group’s efforts so successfully. 
The difficulties encountered in gaining nine 
states to ratify the Constitution and a brief 
summary of it concludes the book. Good for 
the retarded reader in grades six to eight. 


Geraldine O’Malley 


Land Between: 
Frances Copeland. 
Fourth Ave., New 
Pp. 155. $3.00. 


Fifteen brief but readable chapters develop 
largely those things which interest our 
seventh to ninth grade pupils avid for knowl- 
edge concerning their analogs in what is 
commonly called “far away lands.” The au- 
thor fits the story of the Levantine children 
from Iraq, Syria, Lebanon, Jordan, and 
Arabia into an elaborate frame of middle 
eastern culture, history, and geography. The 
deterministic factors of this multiple environ- 
ment give added meaning to the story in 
which she tells how Arabian children play, 
study, pray, work, behave, and what they 
eat and wear. The book is interspersed 
with appropriate anecdotal material and its 
illustrations are quite suitable. 


The Middle East. By 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. 


Joseph Chada 


All About Great Rivers of the World. By 


Anne Terry White. Illustrated by Kurt 
Wiese. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 150. $1.95. 

Another in the series of “All About” books 
for the middle and upper grades. This par- 
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ticular volume includes excellent descriptions 
and accounts of man’s activities on and along 
five of the world’s largest rivers. The brief 
history of man in the various river basins 
adds much to the understanding of the im- 
portance of each river. Illustrations include 
maps and black and white drawings which 
are used in good taste. A few good photo- 
graphs would add to the attractiveness of 
this publication. Recommended for social 
studies and for general reading. 


Vernon W. Brockmann 


Arctic World. By John Euller. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 142. $3.00. 


The subtitle of this book, “Its Past, Its 
Present, and Its Future,” is a big order for 
a book of 142 pages, yet it admirably accom- 
plishes this task in an exciting way for the 
sixth to ninth grader. Most of the great 
men and projects that helped to open up the 
Arctic during the last sixty years are dis- 
cussed along with the climate, the animals, 
and the people who inhabit this area. Es- 
pecially interesting and well developed is the 
author’s thesis that the Arctic is teeming 
with life that will support men, and that 
no one knowing the ways of the caribou, 
polar bear, seal or other aquatic life needs go 
hungry here. It is illustrated with maps 
and photographs, and the lucid style of the 
author is a joy to read. Highly recommended. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Tall Ships. By Hazel Wilson. Illustrated 
by John O’Hara Cosgrave II. Little, Brown 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
1958. Pp. 234. $3.00. 

An interesting depiction of life in Portland, 
Maine, and at sea in 1808, at the time 
the British Navy was impressing Ameri- 
can seamen into service on British ships. 
The Embargo Act, which was enacted to 
keep Americans from aiding France and 
getting into trouble with England, defeated 
its purpose. Hardships and trouble brewed 
to the breaking point. Ben Wingate and 
Turtle O'Connor put to sea in a longboat to 
appeal to President Jefferson to repeal the 
Embargo Act, but sail into a series of dif- 
ficulties. Marie Z. Cole 


The Mystery Pony. By Primrose Cumming. 
Illustrated by Maurice Tulloch. Criterion 
Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y¥., 1957.. Pp. 213. $3.50. 

When Jane and Toni Dare’s parents left 
their farm to take charge of a day school 
in town, the girls were unhappy until they 
discovered the mystery pony and abetted the 
efforts of the other children to save him 
from being sold as horsemeat. Thoroughly 
English in background and customs, this is 
a dull, prosaic horse story. 


K. Clarke 


Eve 
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For the High School 


The Ballet Companion. By Olga Maynard. 
Macrae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa., 1957. Pp. 174. $3.75. 

This book of great charm will delight 
balletomanes from fifteen to fifty, be they 
students of the dance or spectators. Four 
popular ballets often performed by outstand- 
ing companies of the world are presented. 
The development of the text is an interesting 
one in which the reader is told the story of 
the ballet as it is danced and the history of 
its development. The “guide” to each ballet 
is well labeled “how to look.” Biographical 
data concerning choreographers, composers, 
and dancers are related in an extremely 
readable fashion. Accompanying photographs 
are beautiful and add greatly to the interest 
ot this tastefully produced book. 

Gertrude Byrne 


This Union Cause. By Katherine B. Ship- 
pen. Harper and Bro., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 174. $2.50. 

Since Colonial days when skilled workmen 
were encouraged to migrate to this country, 
the cause of labor progressed slowly, inspired 
by William Sylvis who urged an eight-hour 
day and a Department of Labor in the 1860's 
and Samuel Gompers who realized a con- 
servative approach to the problem would 
bring a more sympathetic attitude toward 
organized labor. From the Homestead Strike, 
the Haymarket Square Riot and the Pullman 
Strike evolved the CIO-AFL Union with 
seventeen million members. A good sup- 
plementary book for social problems and 
economics courses in the high school. 


Geraldine O’ Malley 


Twelve Days ’Til Trenton. 
Duncan. McGraw-Hill 
42nd St., New York 
$3.00. 

Matt Doliber of Massachusetts and Brad 
of Virginia find themselves thrown together 
in Trenton with General Washington’s army 
on the eve of battle. Both have a fear, one 
of fighting and the other of boats and water. 
The fear of one is the strong point of the 
other and this story of revolutionary days 
in 1776 tells how the boys complemented 
each other to the advantage of Washington’s 
forces and their own glory. Older boys will 
be instructed and entertained by a tale of 
adventure under adverse conditions 


By John M. 
Book Co., 330 W. 
36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 


155. 


Cassin F. Graham 


The Secret of Turkeyfoot Mountain. By 
Eda and Richard Crict. Illustrated by Richard 
Crist. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 204. $2.50. 

Two high school boys of a farm region in 
the Pennsylvania mountains, in order to raise 
money to continue their education, search for 
ginseng root which they believe can be found 
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in the woods and swamps near their home. 
Their project is not only financially success- 
ful but solves a mystery that has surrounded 
the area for many years. Without overdoing 
their emphasis on the beauties of nature, the 
authors describe the woods and its wildlife 
with keen appreciation and deep sensitivity 
to their charm. The characters are natural 
and the plot will interest high school boys. 
Attractive drawings contribute to the well- 
sustained atmosphere of the book. 
Dorothy Schumacher 


Tree House at Seven Oaks. By Jean Both- 
well. Illustrated by Bob Hodgell. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 238. $2.75. 

Sixteen-year-old Thad is sent to the ter- 
ritory of Nebraska by his father, Major 
Curtin, ostensibly to improve his health but 
in reality to carry out a spy assignment. With 
his self-built tree house as a blind, he helps 
to foil the railroad interests, who were trying 
to defraud the Indians of their land rights 
Background of pioneer living in the West of 
1853 has authenticity ; dialogue and character- 
izations have spirit. Highly recommended 
for the first two years of high school. 

Eve K. Clarke 


Strangers Among Us. By Lois Hobart. 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 246. $2.95. 

This book attempts to deal with the prob- 
lems of prejudice against a minority group. 
A famous heart specialist, Dr. Leopold joins 
the staff of the hospital in a small city and 
is readily accepted by the townspeople, but 
his family do not fare so well. Alison alien- 
ates her high school senior crowd by extend- 
ing friendship to Esther and Mark Leopold. 
Miss Gordon, a teacher, helps her through 
this difficult period of adjustment. From 
Mark, Alison gains encouragement, under- 
standing of her problems, and deep affection 
grows between them. Despite inconsistencies 
in developing her characters and irrelevancies 
in plot construction, the author has presented 
the problem in an interesting way, not at 
tempting improbable solutions and making no 
predictions Margaret S. Sandine 


Strangers in Skye. By Mabel Esther Allan 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 223. $3.50. 

The future looks dark for Elizabeth, a 
young English girl about to enter Oxford, 
when an eye specialist advises complete rest 
and no reading for three months. When her 
older brother, an artist working as a warden 
in a Youth Hostel, suggests that she spend 
the summer helping him on the Isle of Skye 
she has misgivings but agrees to try it. They 
meet with opposition from the natives who 
object to “strangers” all over the place. 
However, the hostelers prove, their worth in 
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controlling a forest fire and in mountain 
rescue work. There is a quiet romance that 
will appeal to older girls. Well written, the 
author describes a colorful, but little known 
part of Scotland. Wholesome character de- 
velopment is presented. Readers who enjoyed 
Vagabond Summer will welcome this story 
of hosteling in another country. 


Mary IT. Prendergast 


Rails Along the Chesapeake. By Anne 
Tufts. Illustrated by Rus Anderson: Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17, N. Ys, 1957. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Brad Warren is an Alger type Hero. The 
multiplicity and the rapid succession of his ad- 
ventures leaves the reader breathless. These, 
together with the hero’s Paul Bunyan type 
of physical stamina, make a very contrived 
story of early railroading. Evidently careful 
research was done but it is regretable that 
the teen-age boy did not receive. a more 
believeable character with whom to share 
adventure. Dorothy M. Smith 


Three Stars for Star Island. 
Hall. Funk and Wagnalls. 153 E. 24th St., 
New York 10, N. Y., 1958.. Pp. 210. $2.98. 

The growth in maturity which comes only 
with bearing burdens, meeting responsibilities, 
and making adjustments is the theme which 
underlies the interesting story of Star Island 
Camp. A wholesome story for young teen- 
age girls Mary E. Courtenay 


By Marjory 


I'll Find My Love. By Joan Dirksen. 
Julian Messner, 8 W. 40th St., New York 
18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 190. $2.95. 

Matilda Prentiss looked forward to college 
where she would be independent and free to 
make her own decisions. But within a few 
weeks after enrollment, the gay, enthusiastic, 
clever girl had fallen in love with an opinion- 
ated, blasé fellow-student who dominated her 
thoughts and actions completely. Mac who 
had lived next door to Till most of her life 
was at first unable to convince her of Seth’s 
shallow, perfidious nature. Certain events 
finally prove it, and with this awakening 
comes tre realization that Mac is her true 
love. Afrather thin story, depending on co- 
incidence rather than character development 
to unfold the theme and presenting a very 
one-sided picture of college life. Interest level : 
junior and senior high school girls. 
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Margaret S. Sandine 


Summer 
Allan 
New 


of Decision. By Mabel Esther 
Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192. $2.75. 


An English author tells the experiences of 
a group of young people during a summer 


vacation in Ireland. Sheila O’Mara, seven- 
teen, half English and half Irish, wants to 
be a writer but is being urged by her parents 
toward a secretarial career; her Irish cousins 
Mairin and Lanty also have ambitions on- 
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trary to their parents’ wishes .The young 
people amuse themselves during the summer 
by organizing an acting company and pre- 
senting plays in several small towns. As a 
result of this venture the three young people 
are able to start their chosen careers in a 
way that is satisfactory to everyone. Things 
work out a little too neatly to be quite real- 
istic but the story, with its hint of romance, 
will be interesting to girls. The picture of 
family life is excellent and the description 
of Ireland and Irish life delightful. 
Dorothy Schumacher 


The Wonder Smith and His Sons. By 
Ella Young. Illustrated by Boris Artzy- 
basheff. Longman’s Green and Co., 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. 
$3.00. 

Readers of Irish folklore will enjoy this 
book, a reissue of an earlier edition, written 
by a famous storyteller. Characters from 
Irish legends weave in and out of this fasci- 
nating tale of magic and mystery. Young 
readers will have difficulties with the dia- 
logue and the Gaelic names. Well-defined 
and imaginative illustrations enhance the 
mood of the story. For older students and 
adults who like folklore. 


Kathleen D. O'Shea 


Caldero. 
Little Brown 
Boston 6, Mass., 


Deep Sea Silver. By Gordon 
Illustrated by Russ Anderson. 
and Co., 34 Beacon St., 
1958. Pp. 223. $3.00. 


An aspiring young journalist finds un- 
expected adventure on a west coast sardine 
trawler and proves himself to his newspaper 
owner father. All the elements creating 
exciting material for a good story are to be 
found here. The sea allows Bob Corey to 
prove his physical stamina, while the greed 
of a racketeer enables him to display his 
mental acumen. Corey is at first looked upon 
warily by the closely knit fishing community, 
but is able to gain their confidence and so 
perform a real service for them. Good enter- 
tainment for older boys. 


Cassin F. Graham 


The Glass House. By Carol Morse. 
Washburn, 55 Fifth Ave. New 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 182. $2.75. 

This interesting story presents a study of 
two young girls in the growing-up years 
of life. Wholly unlike in circumstances, in 
background, and in temperament, Laura and 
Belinda share the same home but respond 
very differently to its beauty and luxury. 
On the college campus they enter upon new 
adventures and developing experiences both 
in learning and in living. Finally they come 
to that understanding of themselves and 
others which is an ear-mark of maturity and 
a guarantee of happiness. 

Mary E. Courtenay 


Ives 


York 3, 
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The New P 


For the 


The Science Book of the Human Body. 
Sproul, M. D. Illustrated by 


Cardinal. $.35. 
By James B. 


By Edith E. 
Kathleen Elgin. 
On Understanding Science. 


Conant. Mentor. $.50. 
One Two Three—Infinity. By George 
Gamow. Mentor. $.50. 
Photographs 


Modern scientific theories. 
and diagrams. 

The Meaning of Evolution. 
Simpson. Revised and 


Gaylord 
$.50. 


Mentor. 


For the 


The Idiot. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. Trans- 


Bantam. 
Wild 


lated by Constance Garnett. 


Plays. By Thornton 
$.50. 


+ 


Three 
Jantam. 


Our Town, The Skin of Our Teeth, and 
the 


The Matchmaker with a preface by 
playwright. 
The Complete Short Stories 


wain. Edited by Charles Neider. 


75. 


of 


7 Ban 
$. 
ing Stone. 
$.50. 

Under the Sea Wind. 
Mentor. .$3.5 


Plant and animal life in the sea. 


How to Know the 
By Ivan T. Sanderson. 


photographs. Signet. $.50. 


How To Know the Birds. 
Peterson. Photographs and drawings. 


American 
Illustration 


sy Roge 


$.50. 
The Pocket Guide to the Birds. 
Cruickshank. Photographs and 
Cardinal. $.50. 
The Web of Life. 


Signet. $35. 


d 


H 


» 


»y John 


I 


of the forests, as well as readable 
The Life of the Bee. Sy Mauric 
linck. Mentor. $.35. 
The Life of the Spider. 
Mentor. $.35. 


Micr obe 
Pocket Books. 


3y John 


by 


Hunters. | 


» 5 
).20. 


October, 1958 


By George 
abridged. 


$.75. 


Mark 


Clarence Darrow for the Defense. By Irv- 
Authorized abridgment. Bantam. 


By Rachel Carson. 


Mammals. 


2 


Excellent series of photographs on the life 


Paul 


aperbacks 


Teacher 


Evolution in 
Mentor. $.50. 


Action. By Julian Huxley. 


Human Types: An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology. By Raymond Firth. Mentor. 


$.50. 


Science and the Modern World. By Alfred 
North Whitehead. Mentor. $.50. 


Introduction to Mathematics. By 
Galaxy Books. 


An 
North Whitehead. 


Alfred 


$1.50. 


High School 

The Science Book of Wonder Drugs. 
Donald G. Cooley. Cardinal. $.35. 
3y Helen Clapesattle. 


Sy 


I 


er. The Doctors Mayo. 
Cardinal. $.50. 
of Numbers. By Irving 


House 
Signet. $.35. 


Magic 
Illustrated. 


Adler. 


How To Know and Predict the Weather. 
By Robert Moore Fisher. Maps and photo- 


$.50. 


tam. graps. Signet. 


Relativity for the Layman. 
Mentor. $.50. 


James A, 


By 


Coleman. 
The Universe 
Lincoln Barnett. 
Mentor. $.35. 
The Birth 
George Gamow. 
Mentor. $.50. 


The Nature of the 
Hoyle. Photographs. 


The 
Carson. Mentor. 


Biography of the Earth. 
Gamow. Photographs and drawings. Mentor. 


and Dr. Einstein. By 
Photographs and diagrams. 


and Death of the Sun. By 
Photographs and drawings. 


Universe. By Fred 


Mentor. $.50. 
Us. By 


is and 


L 


Around Rachel 


sr Tory 
$.35. 


Signet. Sea 


By George 


sy Allan 


rawings. 
$.50. 
S pac e 


Storer. The Stars: Steppingstones into 
3y Irving Adler. Photographs and drawings 


Signet. $.35. 


The 


3y Angus 


Copernicus. 
drawings 


and 


W orld of 
Armitage. Photographs 
Mentor. $.50. 

Satellites, Rockets and Outer Space 
Willy Ley. Color photographs. Signet 
of the Heavens. 
Rice. Photographs 


$.50. 


text. 
e Maeter- 
By 


$.35. 


By 


Crompton. 
and 


New Handbook 
deKruif. Bernhard-Bennet 
drawings. Mentor. 
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Cimarron. By Edna Ferber. 


The Red and the Black. 
Bantam. $.75. 


The Short Reign of Pippin IV. By John 
Steinbeck. Bantam. $.35. 
A satire about French politics. 


3antam. $.50. 
By Stendhal. 


The Origin of Species. By Charles Darwin. 
Mentor. $.50. 


The Varieties of Religious Experience. By 
William James. Foreword by Jacques Barzun. 
Mentor. $.50. 

Rate Yourself. 
Books. $.35. 

Tests and quizzes for information or as 
party games. 

Medicine and Man. 
Mentor Books. $.50. 

History of medicine. 

Miracle 
Baker. 


3y Pauline Arnold. Perma- 


By Ritchie Calder. 


Gardening. By Sam_ Sinclair 


Jantam. $.35. Illustrated. 


Sorry, Wrong Number. By Allan Ullman 
and Lucille Fletcher. Bantam. $.25. 

Suspense novel popular as movie and tele- 
vision drama. 

The Light in the Forest. By Conrad 
Richter. Bantam. $.25. 

Story of a white boy raised by Indians in 
frontier days. 
Elliott Arnold. 


Rescue! By 
Jantam. $.35. 

True 

Service. 


Abridged. 


stories of the U. S. Air Rescue 


Epitaph for a 


Jantam. $.35. 


Spy. By Eric Ambler. 


Getting Along in Italian. By Mario Pei; 
Getting Along in French. By Mario Pei and 
John Fisher. Bantam. $.35 each. 


Holiday Magazine’s Language books for 
travelers or beginning students. Words, 
phrases, pronunciation and basic grammar 
of each language. 

The Art of Barbecue and Outdoor Cooking. 
3y Tested Recipe Institute. Bantam. $.50. 


Illustrated with sketches and color photo- 
graphs. Should help a teen-ager plan a picnic. 


The Dark Ages. By W. P. Ker. Foreword 
by Anne Fremantle. Mentor. $.50. 


History of medieval literature. 


A Short History of India and Pakistan. 
By T. Walter Wallbank. Abridged. Mentor. 
$.50. 

With drawings and maps. 


Faster Reading Self-Taught. 
Shefter. Cardinal. $50. 


My Own Story. By Bernard M. Baruch. 
Cardinal. $.50. 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
liam Shakespeare. Edited 
Wright. Pocket. $.35. 

Vanity Fair. By William 
Thackeray. Pocket. $.75. 

One Basket. By Edna Ferber. 
$.75. Collected short stories. 


Lord Jim. 
$.50. 


The Octopus. By Frank Norris. Bantam. 
$.50. Nineteenth-century California wheat- 
farmers against the railroads. 


Man:His First Million Years. By Ashley 
Montagu. Mentor. $.50. Man’s cultural and 
physical development from prehistoric times 
to now. Illustrated. 


By Harry 


By Wil- 
by Louis B. 


Makepiece 
Bantam. 


By Joseph Conrad. Bantam. 


For the Upper Grades 
Hinkle. 


Shag. By 
30oks. $.25. 


Story of a heroic dog. 


Thomas C. Teen-Age 


The Prince and the Pauper. 
300ks. $.35. 


By Mark 


Twain. Teen-Age 


Kidnapped. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Introduction and Glossary by Hardy R. 
Finch. Pocket. $.35 
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Educational Conferences and Conventions 


October 5-9: Forty-fourth Annual Convention, Association of School 
Business Officials of the United States and Canada, New York, 
New York. 

October 10-11: Department of Rural Education, NEA, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

October 12-15: County Superintendents, Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, NEA, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

October 20-24: Forty-sixth National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Chicago, Illinois. 

October 27-31: American Public Health Association, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

November 9-15: American Education Week. Theme, “Report Card, 
Dah 

November 16-20: Twelfth Annual Meetirig, American School Food 
Service Association, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

November 16-20: National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Dallas, Texas. 

November 26-29: National Council Teachers of English, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

November 26-29: Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting, National Council 
for the Social Studies, San Francisco, California. 
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